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Definition  of  Useful  Terms 


CEDAW 

The  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women  (CEDAW) 
is  an  international  treaty  that  was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1979.1 
CEDAW  provides  a universal  definition  of  discrimination  against  women  and  brings  attention  to 
a whole  range  of  issues  concerning  women's  human  rights.  Although  more  than  165  countries 
have  ratified  CEDAW,  the  United  States  still  has  not  done  so;  consequently,  it  is  not  subject  to 
CEDAW's  obligations.  San  Francisco  is  the  first  and  only  city  in  the  United  States  to  begin  to 
implement  CEDAW  locally.2 

Discrimination 

CEDAW  defines  discrimination  against  women  and  girls  as  any  “distinction,  exclusion,  or 
restriction  made  on  the  basis  of  sex  which  has  the  effect  or  purpose  of  impairing  or  nullifying  the 
recognition,  enjoyment  or  exercise  by  women,  irrespective  of  marital  status,  on  the  basis  of 
equality  between  women  and  men,  of  human  rights  or  fundamental  freedom  in  the  political, 
economic,  social  and  cultural,  civil,  legal  or  any  other  field.”3 

Disaggregated  Data 

Disaggregated  data  is  data  collected  and  analyzed  by  categories  (for  example,  by  sex)  in  order  to 
identify  the  gaps  between  women  and  men  for  a given  situation.  This  data  is  essential  to  designing 
and  delivering  effective  and  equitable  services,  creating  fair  employment  practices,  and  ensuring 
equitable  budget  allocations.  Whenever  possible,  the  data  should  include  related  categories  of 
race,  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age,  and  other  attributes  in  order 
to  understand  and  meet  the  specific  needs  of  all  women  and  men. 

Flexible  Work  Options 

This  is  a broad  term  that  refers  to  creative  employment  schedules  that  go  beyond  the  traditional 
9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.  norm.  It  also  includes  job  sharing,  part  time  work,  and  other  inventive 
employment  arrangements. 


1 The  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women,  opened  for  signature 
12/18/79,  entered  into  force  9/3/81.  The  entire  text  of  CEDAW  is  available  at 

http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/cedaw/content.htm.  For  additional  resources  on  CEDAW  and  international 
human  rights,  see  also  http://www.wildhr.org. 

2 See  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12  K,  also  known  as  the  CEDAW  Ordinance.  The  full  text  of  the 
Ordinance  is  attached  as  Appendix  A,  and  is  available  at  the  Commission's  website,  http://www.ci.sf.ca.us/cosw. 

3 See  CEDAW,  Article  I.  See  also,  CEDAW  Ordinance,  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12  K. 
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Gender  Analysis 

Gender  analysis  is  a framework  for  analyzing  the  cultural,  economic,  social,  civil,  legal,  and 
political  relations  between  women  and  men.  A gender  analysis  recognizes  that  women  and  men 
have  different  social  roles,  responsibilities,  opportunities,  and  needs.  It  addresses  the  underlying 
relationship  between  women  and  men  over  time  and  across  cultures.  The  dynamics  of  this 
relationship  permeate  how  society  is  structured  and  how  decisions  are  made.  This  framework  takes 
into  account  the  important  links  between  gender  and  other  social  relations  such  as  race, 
immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age,  and  other  attributes. 

Gender  and  Sex 

Gender  is  a term  used  to  explain  how  society  constructs  the  difference  between  women  and  men, 
whereas  sex  identifies  the  biological  differences  between  women  and  men.  Looking  at  gender, 
therefore,  does  not  focus  primarily  either  on  women  or  on  men,  but  rather  on  the  relationship 
between  their  different  roles,  responsibilities,  opportunities,  and  needs. 

Gender  Equality  and  Gender  Equity 

Gender  equality  between  the  sexes  guarantees  equal  rights  for  both  women  and  men.  The  objective 
of  gender  equality  is  to  correct  laws  and  practices  that  are  discriminatory  and  to  promote  fairness 
in  an  affirmative  way,  especially  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  most  disadvantaged.  Gender 
equity'  applies  to  the  development  of  policies  and  the  distribution  of  resources  to  differently 
situated  women,  e.g.,  race,  class,  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability',  and 
other  attributes.  The  goal  of  gender  equity  is  to  redress  historic  discrimination  and  ensure 
conditions  that  will  enable  women  to  achieve  full  equality'  with  men. 

Gender  Sensitive 

A gender  sensitive  service,  policy,  program,  or  budget  is  one  that  recognizes  the  fundamental 
importance  of  promoting  gender  equality  and  equity.  Using  a gender  sensitive  approach  to 
analyze,  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  departmental  policies  and  programs  takes  into  account 
fully  the  potential  different  needs  and  opportunities  of  women  and  men. 

Gender  Sensitive  Indicators 

These  are  measures  that  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  practices  and  programs  in  promoting  gender 
equality  and  equity'. 

Gender  Specific  Services 

These  are  serv  ices  that  meet  the  different  needs  of  people  based  on  gender.  For  example,  gender 
specific  services  for  young  women  and  girls  are  not  simply  services  offered  to  girls,  but  are 
designed,  implemented,  and  evaluated  to  serve  the  specific  needs  of  girls. 
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Human  Rights  with  a Gender  Perspective 

This  perspective  recognizes  that  differences  in  life  experiences  based  on  gender  often  results  in 
social,  economic,  political,  and  other  inequities  for  women  and  girls.  This  view,  when  applied  to 
policy  development  and  service  delivery  promotes  positive  change  in  the  lives  of  women  and 
girls.  For  example,  a home  based  English  as  a Second  Language  program  would  allow 
immigrant  mothers  who  care  for  their  children  at  home  to  learn  English  and  function  in  their  new 
surroundings. 

Historically  Excluded  Groups 

These  are  groups  that  have  been  excluded  from  positions  of  social,  political,  economic,  or  other 
influence.  Traditionally,  these  groups  have  been  determined  based  on  race,  religion,  sex,  sexual 
orientation,  immigrant  status,  physical  ability,  and  other  such  attributes. 

Indirect  Services 

Indirect  services,  such  as  street  lighting,  are  provided  generally  to  the  public  as  a whole,  rather 
than  to  specific  individuals.  Despite  the  general  nature  of  the  services,  they  can  impact  individuals 
or  groups  differently.  For  example,  poor  street  lighting  is  a particular  hazard  for  women  who  may 
be  Targeted  for  sexual  assault. 

Labor  Pool 

This  term  is  used  to  determine  the  availability,  in  a specific  geographic  area,  of  individuals  with 
particular  characteristics  (such  as  race  or  gender)  for  employment  in  a designated  field. 

Sex  Specific 

Sex  is  biologically  determined.  Sex  specific  describes  a service,  facility,  or  program  that  is  only 
available  to  a particular  sex,  such  as  a women's  or  girls'  bathroom.  It  is  not  interchangeable  with 
"gender  specific." 

Telecommuting 

Telecommuting  enables  regular  employees,  in  specific  job  categories  and/or  with  specific 
functions,  to  work  at  home  or  at  an  alternate  work  site  during  some  or  all  of  their  regularly 
scheduled  hours.  This  is  done  in  the  context  of  a formal  understanding  between  the  employee 
and  the  employer.  Telecommuting  is  used  for  both  environmental  reasons  and  to  save  on 
commuting  time.4 


4 An  article  entitled  "Whirl  of  Pain"  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  October  4,  1999,  page  19,  outlines  the  stress  of 
long  commutes  on  families  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
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Executive  Summary 


More  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was  signed  in  San 
Francisco.  Now,  as  we  enter  the  next  millenium,  San  Francisco  continues  to  exercise  its 
leadership  in  support  of  human  rights,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  women  and  girls.  In  April 
1998,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  and  Mayor  Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr.  enacted  an 
ordinance  implementing  the  principles  underlying  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  against  Women  (CEDAW).  Through 
community  outreach  and  a public  hearing  held  in  October  1997,  we  learned  that  despite  San 
Francisco’s  continued  support  for  women’s  rights,  there  was  still  a need  for  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  to  take  more  proactive  steps  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  women  and  girls. 
The  CEDAW  Ordinance  provides  an  approach  to  eliminate  discrimination  and  ensure  equal 
opportunity.  It  requires  us  to  examine  the  different  needs,  roles,  and  responsibilities  of  all 
persons  and  then  to  ensure  that  the  budgets,  employment  practices,  and  provision  of  services 
reflect  these  differences. 

This  report  represents  the  first  step  in  implementing  CEDAW  principles  in  San  Francisco.  We 
have  independently  analyzed  two  city  departments  to  evaluate  their  response  to  the  needs  of 
different  genders,  ethnicities,  and  other  key  attributes:  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  These  departments  exhibited  great  courage  and  honesty  in 
participating  in  this  process.  We  thank  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  its  receptivity  to  this 
process,  and  we  thank  the  Department  of  Juvenile  Probation  for  going  beyond  what  was 
expected  in  this  time  period  by  conducting  focus  groups  among  its  employees. 


History  and  Background 

CEDAW  is  an  international  treaty  that  was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1979. 5 Although  more  than  165  countries  have  ratified  CEDAW,  the  United  States  still  has  not 
done  so;  consequently,  it  is  not  subject  to  CEDAW’s  obligations.6  At  least  nine  states,  eleven 
counties,  and  twenty  cities  have  passed  resolutions  urging  U.S.  ratification  of  CEDAW,  but  San 
Francisco  is  the  first  and  the  only  city  in  the  United  States  to  begin  to  implement  CEDAW  in  its 


5 The  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women,  opened  for  signature 
12/18/79,  entered  into  force  9/3/81.  The  entire  text  of  CEDAW  is  available  on-line  at 

http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/cedaw/content.htm.  For  additional  resources  on  CEDAW  and  international 
human  rights,  see  also  http://www.wildhr.org. 

6 Once  a country  adopts  CEDAW  it  must  follow  a set  of  protocols  and  reporting  mechanisms  that  help  to  ensure 
compliance  with  CEDAW  principles. 
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own  laws.  The  Ordinance  works  to  promote  gender  equity  and  equal  access  in  (1)  economic 
development  and  employment,  (2)  violence  against  women  and  girls,  and  (3)  health  care.8  The 
passage  of  this  historic  ordinance  resulted  from  a unique  public/private  partnership  between  the 
San  Francisco  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  (COSW)  and  a consortium  of  community 
organizations  spearheaded  by  the  Women’s  Institute  for  Leadership  Development  for  Human 
Rights  (WILD).  It  also  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  support  and  efforts  of  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Barbara  Kaufman. 

San  Francisco  is  leading  the  way,  but  others  are  soon  to  follow.  Organizers  from  Seattle,  Los 
.Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Boston  are  working  toward  similar  initiatives.  The  Ordinance  also  has 
received  international  recognition.  It  was  included  in  the  United  Nations  Development  Fund  for 
Women’s  collection  of  best  practices  worldwide  for  implementing  CEDAW. 

The  Ordinance  is  designed  to  eliminate  discrimination,  including  violence,  against  women 
through  implementing  CEDAW  principles  within  San  Francisco.  The  CEDAW  Ordinance 
broadly  defines  discrimination  against  women  and  girls  as  any:  distinction,  exclusion,  OR 
RESTRICTION  MADE  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  SEX  THAT  HAS  THE  EFFECT  OR  PURPOSE  OF  IMPAIRING  OR 
NULLIFYING  THE  RECOGNITION,  ENJOYMENT,  OR  EXERCISE  BY  WOMEN,  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  THEIR 
MARITAL  STATUS,  ON  A BASIS  OF  EQUALITY  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND 
FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS  IN  THE  POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  CUTURAL  CIVIL  OR  ANY  OTHER 
field.  The  definition  of  discrimination  includes  gender-based  violence  that  is  directed  against  a 
woman  because  she  is  a woman  or  that  affects  women  disproportionately. 

The  first  step  of  the  implementation  process  is  to  examine  selected  departments  for 
discrimination  in  the  areas  of  employment  practices,  budget  allocation,  and  the  provision  of 
direct  and  indirect  services.  This  is  done  through  gender  analyses  that  identify  discrimination 
and  provide  remedies  for  such  discrimination,  if  found.  The  ordinance  also  requires  human 
rights  education  for  city  employees  and  integration  of  CEDAW  principles  into  City  policies. 
Finally,  through  exercising  its  leadership,  the  City  will  work  toward  implementing  the  principles 
of  CEDAW  in  the  private  sector.  Local  implementation  is  delegated  to  the  COSW,  with 
oversight  from  a CEDAW  Task  Force.  The  eleven  CEDAW  Task  Force  members  include 
elected  officials,  organized  labor,  government  employees,  and  community  advocates  with 
expertise  in  economic  justice,  human  rights,  violence  against  women,  and  health. 


Methodology 

The  aim  of  the  gender  analysis  is  for  all  departments  to  examine  proactively  the  different  needs 
of  the  population  they  serve  and  employ,  and  to  integrate  those  needs  into  their  daily  operations. 


7 The  Slate  of  California  has  twice  passed  resolutions  on  CEDAW.  Other  California  cities  and  counties  that  have 
passed  resolutions  on  CEDAW  include:  Los  Angeles  County,  Marin  County,  San  Mateo  County,  Santa  Clara 
County,  Santa  Cruz  County,  the  City  of  Redlands,  the  City  of  San  Diego,  the  City  of  San  Jose,  and  the  City  of  West 
Hollywood. 

1 See  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12  K,  also  known  as  the  CEDAW  Ordinance.  The  full  text  of  the 
Ordinance  is  attached  as  Appendix  A,  and  is  available  at  the  Commission's  website,  http://www.ci.sf.ca.us/cosw. 


The  Task  Force  selected  two  departments  to  undergo  the  first  gender  analysis  in  1999.  Although 
these  are  two  distinct  departments,  the  CEDAW  framework  recognizes  that  all  departments  are 
interconnected  arid  part  of  a unified  whole.  Thus,  the  actions  of  the  selected  departments  impact 
other  departments  and  private  entities.  Equally  important,  the  CEDAW  framework  also 
recognizes  that  many  practices  are  set  by  city-wide  policies,  unions  and/or  the  public,  and  that 
external  factors  can  influence  the  creation  of  an  efficient  or  just  environment  within  any  single 
department.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  was  selected  for  its  large  size,  nontraditional 
employment  opportunities  for  women,  and  provision  of  indirect  services  (services  not  provided 
directly  to  an  individual  person),  such  as  street  construction  and  building  design.  The  Juvenile 
Probation  Department  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  service  provision  to  an  increasing 
population  of  diverse  young  women,  and  to  delve  into  its  emphasis  on  community  services. 

In  March  1999,  the  COSW  hired  the  international  consulting  group  Strategic  Analysis  for 
Gender  Equity  (SAGE)  to  work  with  the  Task  Force  to  develop  and  implement  gender  analysis 
guidelines  with  the  two  selected  departments.  Developing  the  guidelines  was  a collaborative 
project.  SAGE  prepared  the  Guidelines  for  a Gender  Analysis  based  on  input  from  the  selected 
departments,  the  COSW  staff,  the  CEDAW  Task  Force,  organized  labor,  and  community  groups. 
The  guidelines  provide  a framework  to  evaluate  and  address  any  differential  impact  of  service 
delivery,  employment  practices,  and  budget  allocation.  The  framework  outlines  a process  for 
gathering  information,  analyzing  the  information  with  a human  rights  gender  perspective,  and 
making  recommendations  to  correct  any  inequities. 

The  two  departments  underwent  gender  analysis  in  the  summer  of  1999.  The  SAGE  consultants 
and  COSW  staff  members  met  with  the  departments’  appointed  liaisons  and  staff  to  provide 
technical  assistance.  The  analysis  was  conducted  with  the  help  of  department  staff,  unions,  and 
community  representatives.  The  departments  used  the  guidelines  to  conduct  a self-analysis, 
based  on  the  view  that  critical  self-examination  is  essential  for  any  long-term  change.  SAGE, 
together  with  the  COSW  staff  and  CEDAW  Task  Force,  examined  the  information  provided  by 
the  departments,  their  staff  and  community  groups  to  evaluate  the  departments'  adherence  to  the 
principles  underlying  CEDAW,  and  to  provide  recommendations  on  how  the  departments  could 
better  protect  and  promote  women’s  human  rights  through  their  operations. 


Findings 

First  and  foremost,  the  COSW  found  that  the  very  process  of  conducting  a gender  analysis 
created  an  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  gender-related  issues  at  both  departments.  Most 
departmental  personnel  not  only  were  receptive  to  the  analysis  as  a proactive  approach  to 
eliminating  discrimination,  but  some  staff,  on  their  own  initiative,  have  begun  to  change. the  way 
they  evaluate  their  policies  and  programs  to  serve  all  persons  more  effectively.  Top  management 
at  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  expressed  that  the  gender  analysis  had  a decisive  impact  on 
their  operations.  Similarly,  staff  at  the  Department  of  Public  Works  acknowledged  that  service 
delivery  may  impact  women  and  men  differently.  Many  staff  members  of  both  departments 
appreciated  the  vision  of  incorporating  an  awareness  of  human  rights  with  a gender  lens  into 
their  work,  recognizing  that  they  serve  a diverse  population  with  many  needs. 
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Despite  their  efforts,  both  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Juvenile  Probation  need  to 
correct  some  deficiencies  to  ensure  that  women  and  girls'  human  rights  are  met. 


■ Department  of  Juvenile  Probation 

The  Department  of  Juvenile  Probation  (JPD),  with  a budget  of  approximately  25.9  million 
dollars,  has  already  begun  to  address  the  different  needs  of  its  growing  female  population.  The 
Department's  Community  Programs  Division  has  recently  given  several  grants  to  community 
organizations  to  provide  gender-specific  programs.  This  Division  has  a contracting  process  that 
is  inclusive  of  community  and  client  needs  and  encourages  service  providers  to  communicate 
and  cooperate  with  each  other  and  departmental  staff. 

While  the  Department  has  created  some  gender  specific  programs  that  appear  to  meet  girls' 
needs,  many  staff  who  regularly  work  with  girls  have  not  been  educated  about  these  services.  As 
a result,  community  groups  report  that  many  youth  who  could  benefit  from  the  gender-specific 
programs  are  not  referred  to  them.  More  staff  training  about  gender  specific  programming  is 
necessary'  to  ensure  that  staff  is  equipped  to  refer  and  place  clients  appropriately.  Also,  although 
the  Department  has  been  aggressive  and  successful  in  securing  state,  federal,  and  other  funding 
to  offer  these  services,  most  of  the  funding  for  these  programs  is  temporary  and  thus  at  risk. 
Funding  and  gender  programming  in  each  division  needs  to  be  integrated  into  the  regular  budget 
process  to  sustain  and  promote  this  critical  work. 

In  addition  to  sustaining  current  funding,  there  is  a need  for  additional  services  for  young 
women.  Both  the  Department  and  community  advocates  have  stated  the  need  for  expanded 
mental  health  services  in  Juvenile  Hall9,  especially  services  that  are  gender  specific.  There  is 
also  a need  to  develop,  expand  and/or  redesign  services  for  sexual  assault,  domestic  violence, 
parenting  and  pregnancy  prevention,  delinquency  prevention  for  at  risk  girls,  substance  abuse 
prevention,  education,  and  transition  planning. 

The  Department's  ultimate  goal  must  remain  to  help  girls  and  boys  exit  and  remain  free  from  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  Although  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  is  not  responsible  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  young  women  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  it  must  continue  to  enhance  its 
efforts  to  seek  alternatives  to  incarceration.  It  must  also  continue  to  collaborate  with  other  pieces 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  provide  more  alternative  and  preventive  services. 

As  a result  of  extensive  outreach,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department’s  workforce  is  diverse  with 
respect  to  both  race  and  gender,  and  generally  reflects  the  population  served  by  the  Department. 
However,  women  are  still  under-represented  in  nontraditional  employment  areas,  such  as 
engineers  and  utility  workers.  The  Department  plans  to  conduct  greater  outreach  to  remedy  this 
under-representation. 


9 Juvenile  Hall  is  a youth  detention  facility  in  San  Francisco.  Its  programming  is  further  explained  later  in  this 
report,  under  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  Section  2,  Delivery  of  Services,  subsection  a.  Gender  and  Service 
Delivery. 
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Department  of  Public  Works 


The  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW),  which  is  responsible  for  maintaining  city  streets, 
public  areas,  and  buildings,  has  a budget  of  approximately  $ 1 1 5 million  and  a staff  of  1 549, 
making  it  substantially  larger  than  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department.  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  has  taken  a lead  in  improving  retention  of  employees.  It  has  created  a training 
department  that  emphasizes  quality  and  fairness  in  the  workplace  and  has  initiated  programs  in 
response  to  employees  stated  needs  for  professional  development.  However,  there  is  much  work 
to  be  done  to  bring  more  women  into  nontraditional  employment  areas;  creative  outreach  and 
recruitment  efforts  are  necessary. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  not  yet  integrated  gender  into  its 
service  provision.  Part  of  the  reason  is  that  the  Department  of  Public  Works  mostly  provides 
indirect  services  (services  such  as  street  cleaning  that  are  not  provided  directly  to  an  individual 
person)  where  the  gender  impact  is  not  immediately  obvious  and  difficult  to  address.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  Department’s  projects  are  client-driven  whereby  different  city  departments,  also 
lacking  training  in  gender  specific  needs,  request  assistance  with  their  buildings.  Consequently, 
projects  will  not  include  a gender  element  unless  the  Department  of  Public  Works  begins  to 
bring  this  emphasis  and  awareness  to  the  client  department's  attention. 

It  is  critical  for  departments  to  begin  examining  the  role  of  gender  in  the  provision  of  indirect 
services,  most  obviously  in  the  area  of  safety  concerns  for  women.  While  not  all  indirect 
services  have  a gender  component,  it  is  critical  to  institutionalize  the  questions  so  that  gender 
concerns  are  not  overlooked.  What  are  women ’s  needs?  What  are  men ’s  needs?  How,  if  at  all, 
do  the  needs  differ  based  on  gender?  How  can  the  concerns  of  all  persons  be  best  incorporated 
into  the  project?  Some  bureaus  were  uncomfortable  even  asking  these  questions,  but  without 
asking  these  questions,  we  will  never  know  if  there  are  gender  concerns.  When  these  questions 
are  asked  and  answered,  as  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Architecture,  we  see  innovations  such  as 
additional  lighting  and  visibility  where  customers  enter  and  leave  public  facilities. 

Already,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  maintains  a well-developed  system  for  receiving 
community  input  through  neighborhood  forums.  These  forums  could  be  expanded  to  examine 
and  address  the  impact  of  its  indirect  service  on  women  and  other  traditionally  underrepresented 
populations.  The  Department  could  also  conduct  walk  throughs  of  buildings  under  construction 
by  males  and  females  who  will  use  the  completed  facilities. 

Historically,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has  been  subject  to  much  outside  criticism  from 
community  groups.  Supervisors,  and  female  employees  for  its  lack  of  a diverse  workforce.  It  has 
begun  to  address  these  deficiencies  through  different  programs,  most  notably  the  “Project  Pull” 
internship  program  that  provides  high  school  students  from  groups  traditionally  underrepresented 
in  architecture,  engineering,  and  other  similar  fields  the  opportunity  to  work  at  DPW.  This 
inventive  program  breaks  down  traditional  stereotypes  by  allowing  young  people  to  envision 
themselves  in  jobs  they  might  otherwise  not  consider.  At  present,  there  is  female  under- 
representation in  most  job  categories,  particularly  the  skilled  trades,  maintenance  workers,  and 
technicians.  See  Appendix  E.  More  creative  efforts  are  necessary  to  recruit  more  women  into 
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nontraditional  positions.  These  efforts  should  be  developed  in  partnership  with  other  City 
departments,  unions,  tradeswomen's  associations,  and  community  organizations. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  shown  a commitment  to  professional  development  and 
training  for  its  workforce.  This  same  commitment  must  be  made  to  expand  family-friendly 
workplace  policies  that  meet  employees'  stated  needs.  The  Department's  Personnel  Office  is 
processing  its  first  job  share  and  is  committed  to  creating  a childcare  referral  program  for  its  new 
employees.  Such  programs  should  be  expanded  to  all  employees.  Innovative  solutions  to  the 
realities  of  employees’  family  obligations  are  called  for  even  if  they  are  difficult  to  implement. 


■ Cross-cutting  Themes 

We  found  that  several  themes  were  present  in  both  departments.  Many  of  these  issues  are 
regulated  at  the  City  and  County  government  level.  Although  we  only  have  information  from 
these  two  departments,  these  are  city-wide  policy  issues  and,  thus,  must  be  addressed  at  this 
level.  That  said,  the  departments  also  must  take  whatever  actions  are  within  their  power  to 
remedy  the  situations. 

First,  we  found  a general  need  for  education  on  human  rights  with  a gender  perspective. 

This  represents  not  so  much  a deficiency  within  the  two  selected  departments  as  something  that 
we  must  be  vigilant  about  creating  for  all  departments.  Many  department  personnel  were 
unaware  of  the  framework  of  human  rights  in  which  all  rights  and  needs  are  interconnected. 
Further,  the  concept  of  gender  discrimination,  in  contrast  to  sex  discrimination,  was  quite  new  to 
them.  When  the  education  process  was  missing  or  unsuccessful,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
department's  analysis  suffered  greatly.  In  this  respect,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  with 
its  recent  history  of  funding  gender-specific  programs,  had  a head  start  in  understanding  the 
gender  analysis  process.  While  the  Department  of  Public  Works  staff  members,  in  particular  the 
top  management,  were  receptive  to  participating  in  this  process,  the  Department  analysis  suffered 
from  an  unfamiliarity  with  gender  issues  and  human  rights  work.  This  training  is  crucial  for  staff 
to  leam  how  to  incorporate  gender  concerns  into  budget  planning,  program  and  service 
development,  and  employment  practices. 

Second,  there  is  an  absence  of  comprehensive  data  relevant  to  evaluating  the  gender  equity 
of  department’s  budgets,  sendees  and  employment  practices.  In  some  cases,  specific 
department  policies  called  for  such  information  but  execution  did  not  happen.  For  example,  the 
Department  of  Public  Works’  own  regulations  require  it  to  maintain  data  on  requests  for  part- 
time  work,  but  the  Department  does  not  collect  and  analyze  this  information.  These  data  are 
essential  to  designing  and  delivering  effective  and  equitable  services,  creating  fair  employment 
practices,  and  equitable  budget  allocations. 

A broader  issue  - one  that  must  be  addressed  city-wide  - is  the  need  to  collect  data  disaggregated 
by  gender,  race,  and  other  attributes.  While  we  understand  the  sensitivity  and  legal  issues 
involved  in  asking  for  confidential  information  (which  includes  the  fear  that  this  information  can 
be  misused  to  discriminate  against  employees  and  clients),  it  is  necessary  to  collect  this  data 
voluntarily  for  a meaningful  analysis.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  a human  rights 
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violation  unless  the  data  are  disaggregated  on  as  many  dimensions  (e.g.,  gender,  race,  class, 
family  status)  as  possible  and  then  adequately  analyzed.  Dissaggregating  solely  on  the  basis  of 
gender  or  race  is  often  insufficient  to  reveal  all  forms  of  discrimination.  For  example,  without 
knowing  if  one  is  a mother  or  father,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  trends  in  promotions  of  women 
or  men  with  children.  If  race  or  sexual  identity  is  hidden  from  the  analysis,  biases  can  also 
remain  undetected.  Dialogue,  study,  and  focus  groups  about  the  effective  means  to  collect 
sensitive  and,  by  law,  voluntary  and  confidential  information  must  take  place  not  only  among 
employees,  but  also  in  concert  with  unions  and  community  groups. 

In  addition,  both  departments  did  not  provide  detailed  information  on  budget  allocations  for 
gender  specific  purposes.  For  example,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  told  us  that  25 
percent  of  its  budget  covered  services  for  girls  on  the  basis  that  girls  represented  25  percent  of  its 
clients.  Although  it  is  often  difficult  to  parse  such  information  out,  it  must  be  done.  More 
human  rights  training,  mentioned  above,  will  help  staff  learn  how  to  gather  this  information  and 
analyze  it.  Effective  enforcement  of  women’s  human  rights  requires  directing  funds  to  meet 
gender  specific  needs. 

Third,  there  is  a need  to  create  a more  fair  and  equitable  workplace.  Both  departments  need 
to  enhance  their  efforts  to  recruit,  sustain,  and  develop  a more  diverse  workforce  with  an 
emphasis  on  family-friendly  environments.  Each  department  has  made  efforts  at  decreasing 
discrimination  in  employment  and  diversifying  their  staffs.  These  are  the  first  steps.  Both 
departments  must  conduct  more  outreach,  and  develop  creative  and  effective  recruitment 
programs  to  increase  gender  and  racial  diversity,  especially  in  the  skilled  trades  and  maintenance 
areas.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Efforts  also  must  be  taken  to  create  an  environment  where  each  person  can  work  and  advance 
professionally.  Professional  development  programs  such  as  mentoring  and  leadership  circles,10 
should  become  more  of  a priority  in  both  departments.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  offers 
quality  training  programs  but  still  needs  to  expand  opportunities  to  ensure  that  both  women  and 
men  have  equal  opportunity  for  advancement.  Much  of  this  work  should  be  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  relevant  unions,  which  represent  an  important  resource  and  liaison  to  staff. 

In  addition,  There  is  a clear  absence  of  family-friendly  policies  in  both  departments.  As  noted 
above,  some  of  this  is  beyond  the  control  of  any  single  department  as  unions,  elected  officials, 
other  City  departments  (such  as  the  Department  of  Human  Resources),  and  the  public  all  play 
important  roles  in  developing  and  implementing  more  family  friendly  policies.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  an  area  where  the  departments  can  show  leadership  in  addressing  employee  needs. 


10  There  are  models  in  the  private  sector  from  some  large  companies  that  understand  the  importance  of  investing  in 
human  resources.  These  models  can  inform  citywide  policies.  See  Good  For  Business:  Making  Full  Use  of  the 
Nation's  Human  Capital.  The  Environmental  Scan,  A Fact-Finding  Report  of  the  Federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1995,  and  A Solid  Investment:  Making  Full  Use  of  the  Nation's  Human  Capital. 
Recommendations  of  the  Federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.,  November  1995.  Both  reports  are 
available  at  http://www.ilr.comell.edu.  See  also,  recent  reports  from  Supervisor  Mabel  Teng’s  Glass  Ceiling  hearing 
in  December  1997,  available  at  the  Office  of  Supervisor  Mabel  Teng,  Board  of  Supervisors,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 
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Employees  in  both  departments  mentioned  childcare/eldercare  problems.  Relying  on  the  new 
city-wide  childcare  center,  as  both  departments  suggested,  is  inadequate  since  the  center 
accommodates  less  than  fifty  children.  Both  departments  have  similar  issues  in  needing  round 
the  clock  staffing.  Helping  employees  find  childcare/eldercare  referrals  and  resources  to  meet 
this  demand  would  communicate  a crucial  recognition  of  the  family  needs  of  employees.  This 
would  not  only  help  with  attendance  but  would  also  increase  the  retention  of  female  employees, 
who  generally  remain  the  primary  caregivers  in  the  family. 

While  the  City  of  San  Francisco  should  provide  leadership  in  offering  flexible  work  options, 
there  is  still  much  within  an  individual  department's  power.  Expanding  long-held  notions  of 
work  options  is  a major  undertaking,  but  one  that  must  be  done  to  remain  competitive.  Each 
department  can  begin  by  implementing  current  written  policies,  as  often  a written  part-time  work 
and/or  flexible  work  policy  is  ignored  and/or  discouraged.  The  City  must  consider  job  sharing  as 
an  alternative.  Many  employees  have  also  expressed  a desire  for  telecommuting,  which  cuts 
commuting  time  and  thus  provides  employees  an  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  with  their 
families  during  non-working  hours.  While  these  may  not  be  viable  options  for  all  employees, 
they  should  at  least  be  explored,  particularly  in  light  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area’s  traffic  and 
environmental  concerns.  City-wide,  flexibility  and  creativity  should  be  at  the  forefront  of  any 
department's  efforts  to  provide  adaptable  work  arrangements  that  encourage  nontraditional 
means  of  assisting  employees  with  competing  family  (whether  children,  parental,  or  other) 
demands. 


Conclusion  and  Recommendations 

As  stated  above,  this  report  represents  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  implementing  CEDAW  in 
San  Francisco.  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  together  with  the  CEDAW  Task 
Force,  will  continue  to  revise  the  guidelines,  to  work  with  selected  departments  as  they  undergo 
gender  analysis,  to  conduct  City-wide  training  in  human  rights  with  a gender  perspective,  and  to 
look  at  ways  to  implement  CEDAW  in  the  private  sector. 

We  call  on  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  and  its  City  departments  to: 

1.  Increase  education  in  human  rights  with  a gender  perspective 

2.  Expand  the  collection  of  data  disaggregated  by  gender,  race,  and  other  attributes 

3.  Create  a more  fair  and  equitable  w orkplace 

> Increase  effective  recruitment  efforts  for  a diverse  workforce 

> Provide  meaningful  family  friendly  policies  to  retain  employees 

> Increase  professional  development  and  training  opportunities  for  all  employees 

The  findings  and  recommendations  are  intended  to  assist  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
in  its  efforts  to  protect  and  promote  the  human  rights  of  women  and  girls  by  eliminating  gender 
discrimination.  By  serving  as  the  initial  departments  to  undergo  gender  analysis,  the  Juvenile 
Probation  Department  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  have  taken  the  critical  first  steps 
toward  identifying  underlying  gender  discrimination  and  remedying  inequities.  We  laud  their 
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generous  participation,  honesty,  and  efforts.  We  encourage  continued  dialogue  among 
department  staff,  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  unions,  and  the  community  to 
continue  this  process  and  implement  the  general  recommendations  listed  above  as  well  as  the 
specific  recommendations  listed  under  each  department.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  ongoing  work 
will  continue  to  serve  as  a model  for  protecting  women’s  human  rights  here  in  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world. 


History  of  CEDAW 
Implementation 


This  gender  analysis  report  is  the  first  phase  of  San  Francisco's  implementation  of  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women 
(CEDAW). 

CEDAW  is  an  international  treaty  that  was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in 
1979.  CEDAW  was  signed  by  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  almost  twenty  years  ago,  but  has 
not  yet  been  ratified  by  Congress  and  thus,  the  U.S.  is  not  subject  to  its  obligations.  CEDAW 
provides  a universal  definition  of  discrimination  against  women  and  brings  attention  to  a whole 
range  of  issues  concerning  women's  human  rights.  CEDAW  broadly  defines  discrimination 
against  women  and  girls  as  "any  distinction,  exclusion,  or  restriction  made  on  the  basis 

OF  SEX  WHICH  HAS  THE  EFFECT  OR  PURPOSE  OF  IMPAIRING  OR  NULLIFYING  THE  RECOGNITION, 
ENJOYMENT  OR  EXERCISE  BY  WOMEN,  IRRESPECTIVE  OF  THEIR  MARITAL  STATUS,  ON  A BASIS  OF 
EQUALITY  BETWEEN  MEN  AND  WOMEN,  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS  IN  THE 
POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  CULTURAL,  CIVIL,  LEGAL  OR  ANY  OTHER  FIELD."11 

In  recent  years,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  have  passed  resolutions  urging  Congress  to  ratify 
CEDAW.12  San  Francisco  became  the  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  take  CEDAW  one  step 
further  by  passing  an  ordinance  to  implement  CEDAW  locally.  In  April  1998,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  unanimously  passed,  and  Mayor  Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr.  signed,  an  ordinance 
implementing  the  principles  of  CEDAW  at  the  local  level.13  Supervisor  Barbara  Kaufman,  then 
President  of  the  Board,  sponsored  this  groundbreaking  ordinance,  followed  through  with  its 
initial  implementation,  and  continues  to  remain  involved  in  its  progress. 

The  passage  of  this  pioneering  ordinance  was  the  result  of  a unique  public/private  partnership 
between  the  San  Francisco  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  (COSW)  and  a consortium  of 
community  organizations  that  was  spearheaded  by  the  Women's  Institute  for  Leadership 
Development  for  Human  Rights  (WILD).  Among  the  community  organizations,  Amnesty 
International  and  The  Women's  Foundation  were  also  active  leaders  in  initiating  the 
implementation  of  the  ordinance.  Together,  these  partners  educated  other  community  members 


11  The  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women,  opened  for 
signature  12/18/79,  entered  into  force  9/3/81.  The  entire  text  of  CEDAW  is  available  at 

http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/cedaw/content.htm.  For  additional  resources  on  CEDAW  and  international 
human  rights,  see  also  http://www.wildhr.org. 

12  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Resolution  No.  1021-97  (November  17,  1997). 

13  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12K,  the  CEDAW  Ordinance.  The  full  text  of 
the  Ordinance  is  attached  as  Appendix  A,  and  is  available  at  the  Commission's  website,  http://www.ci.sf.ca.us/cosw. 
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on  human  rights  and  CEDAW,  spoke  with  elected  officials,  and  held  a public  hearing. 
Throughout  these  activities,  they  emphasized  the  need  for  increased  services  and  opportunities 
for  women  and  girls  and  advocated  that  the  implementation  of  CEDAW  would  fulfill  those 
needs. 

Local  Implementation 

Local  implementation  of  the  ordinance  is  delegated  to  the  COSW,  with  oversight  from  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force.  The  Task  Force  was  established  to  advise  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  the  COSW  about  the  local  implementation  of  CEDAW.  The  eleven  Task  Force 
members  include  elected  officials,  community  advocates,  organized  labor,  and  government 
employees.  Current  Board  of  Supervisors  President  Tom  Ammiano  and  staff,  as  well  as  a 
representative  of  the  Mayor's  budget  staff,  participate  on  the  CEDAW  Task  Force.  These 
members  represent  a wide  array  of  CEDAW-related  interests,  including  the  Department  of 
Human  Resources,  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  community  members  representing 
employment,  human  rights,  violence  against  women  and  health  care  areas.14  Since  its  inception, 
the  Task  Force  has  worked  diligently  - often  meeting  biweekly  - to  ensure  that  the  local 
implementation  of  CEDAW's  principles  result  in  both  conceptual  and  actual  changes. 

In  the  future,  the  COSW,  together  with  oversight  and  participation  from  the  CEDAW  Task 
Force,  will:  (1)  work  with  additional  departments  to  perform  gender  analysis,  (2)  conduct  city- 
wide training  in  human  rights  with  a gender  perspective,  (3)  explore  ways  to  implement 
CEDAW  in  the  private  sector,  and  (4)  develop  an  integrated  service  plan  for  women  and  girls. 

Gender  analysis  is  an  approach  to  how  women  and  men,  and  girls  and  boys,  can  best  be  served 
and  employed  in  the  21st  century.  It  employs  a human  rights  approach  to  the  needs  of  all 
persons,  and  stresses  that  budgeting  and  planning  must  recognize  these  different  needs  to  ensure 
equitable  outcomes.  The  ordinance  works  to  promote  gender  equity  and  equal  access  in  (1) 
economic  development  and  employment,  (2)  violence  against  women  and  girls,  and  (3)  health 
care.  Specifically,  the  ordinance  found  there  is  a continued  need  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  to  protect  the  human  rights  of  women  and  girls  by  addressing  discrimination,  including 
violence,  against  them.  The  ordinance  requires  City  departments  to  undergo  gender  analysis  to 
determine  whether  the  departments  are  implementing  the  principles  of  CEDAW  or 
discriminating  against  women  and  girls  in  their  service  delivery . employment  practices,  and 
budget  allocation.  The  purpose  in  analyzing  the  operations  of  departments  is  to  identify 
discrimination  and,  if  identified,  to  remedy  that  discrimination  through  an  action  plan.  The  aim  is 
to  integrate  gender  into  daily  operations  so  that  both  women  and  men,  as  well  as  girls  and  boys, 
are  ensured  adequate  access  to  services  and  fairness  in  the  workplace. 


14  The  current  members  of  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  are  listed  on  page  ii  of  this  report. 


Methodology 
for  Gender  Analysis 


Pursuant  to  a CEDAW-inspired  ordinance  adopted  in  April  1998,  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  was 
established,  in  part,  to  implement  a gender  analysis  with  San  Francisco  city  departments. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  gender  analysis  conducted  in  Summer  1999  with  two 
departments:  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department.  The  Task 
Force  chose  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  its  large  size,  its  many  nontraditional 
opportunities  for  women,  and  its  provision  of  services  with  indirect  gender  effects.  The  Task 
Force  chose  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  for  its  significant  population  of  girls  and  young 
women  and  its  emphasis  on  community  services.  Pursuant  to  the  ordinance,  each  department 
designated  a management-level  employee  to  serve  as  a liaison  throughout  the  process. 

Once  the  departments  were  selected,  the  Task  Force  set  out  to  hire  an  expert  to  design  and 
conduct  the  gender  analysis.  Since  this  type  of  analysis  had  never  been  done  before  on  a local 
level,  the  search  to  hire  an  expert  was  broad.  In  March  1999,  the  COSW  and  the  CEDAW  Task 
Force  hired  the  international  consulting  group  Strategic  Analysis  for  Gender  Equity  (SAGE)  to 
develop  and  enact  the  pilot  phase  of  this  gender  analysis. 

The  ordinance  called  for  results  in  a tight  timeline.  Once  the  SAGE  consultants  were  selected, 
they  began  the  gender  analysis,  to  be  concluded  within  four  months.  SAGE  had  two  primary 
tasks:  (1)  to  develop  a framework  for  gender  analysis  by  drafting  guidelines  for  how  to  conduct  a 
gender  analysis,  and  (2)  to  work  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  Juvenile 
Probation  Department  to  conduct  the  gender  analysis  in  a pilot  phase,  and  make 
recommendations  in  a final  report. 

The  first  stage  of  the  gender  analysis  process,  developing  the  guidelines,  was  a collaborative 
project.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the  pilot  phase,  SAGE  prepared  the  Guidelines  for  a 
Gender  Analysis  based  on  input  from  staff  of  the  two  departments,  community  groups,  unions 
and  the  CEDAW  Task  Force.15  COSW  then  circulated  drafts  of  the  guidelines  for  comment  to  a 
spectrum  of  organizations  and  individuals.  Staff  from  the  two  selected  departments,  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force  members,  and  COSW  staff  spent  many  hours  reviewing  and  commenting 
on  the  guidelines.  Other  community  members  - including  staff  from  several  local  nonprofit 
organizations,  union  organizers,  and  union  members  - also  provided  critical  input  and 
suggestions. 


15  The  guidelines  are  attached  as  Appendix  B of  this  report.  They  may  also  be  downloaded  from  the  COSW's 
website  at  http://www.ci.sf.ca.us/cosw. 
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The  guidelines  provide  a framework  to  document  and  address  the  differential  impact  of  services, 
employment  policies,  and  budget  allocations  on  women  and  men  in  a three-step  process:  (1) 
gathering  information,  (2)  assessing  the  situation,  and  (3)  recommending  what,  if  any,  city 
practices  and  policies  should  change  to  promote  gender  equity.  SAGE  and  the  COSW 
encouraged  departments  to  use  a participatory  process  to  conduct  the  analysis,  working  with 
department  staff,  unions,  and  women's  and  community  groups.  Each  department  used  the  gender 
analysis  guidelines  to  analyze  themselves,  so  that  they  would  engage  in  a process  of  self- 
examination  and  perhaps  be  better  able  to  impose  changes  from  within.  The  ultimate  aim  was 
not  to  produce  yet  another  departmental  report  but  to  put  a process  in  motion  that  would 
encourage  and  institutionalize  new  ways  of  thinking  about  gender. 

Over  a five-week  time  period,  the  two  departments  responded  to  the  gender  analysis  guidelines. 
The  consultants  and  the  COSW  provided  technical  assistance  to  the  departments,  instructing 
departmental  staff  that  the  guidelines,  formed  as  a series  of  questions,  were  not  merely  a survey 
but  a framework  for  how  to  conduct  gender  analysis.  The  findings,  analysis,  and 
recommendations  in  this  report  are  based  on  each  department’s  gender  analysis  of  service 
delivery,  employment  practices,  and  budget  allocation. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a collaborative  process.  Led  by  the  SAGE  consultants  in  close 
collaboration  with  COSW  staff,  this  report  is  the  product  of  detailed  review  and  suggestions  by 
the  CEDAW  Task  Force,  dialogue  with  departments,  and  commentary  from  organized  labor  and 
nonprofit  community  organizations. 

The  role  of  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  has  been  critical  to  this  process.  Task  Force  members 
generously  gave  time,  effort,  and  expertise  toward  shaping  this  vision  of  gender  analysis,  a first 
step  on  the  road  toward  gender  equity  in  local  government. 
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Juvenile  Probation 
Department 


■ 


1 . Overview 


The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  (JPD) 
"provides  for  the  welfare  of  youthful  offenders  and  children  at-risk,  and  enhances  public 
safety  under  the  direction  of  Juvenile  Court  and  state  law"  and  "locates  and  develops  or 
administers  programs  for  the  assessment,  education,  treatment,  appropriate  rehabilitation, 
and  effective  supervision  of  youth  under  its  jurisdiction."16  Its  mission  is,  "[t]o  be  a 
primary  and  effective  resource  for  positive  change  in  the  lives  of  youth  and  their  families, 
accountability  to  victims  and  the  protection  of  the  public."17 

The  Department  has  five  divisions:  Administration  and  Finance,  Probation  Services, 
Juvenile  Hall,  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  and  Community  Programs.  Each  division's  operations 
are  detailed  and  analyzed  herein.  In  Fiscal  Year  1998-1999,  the  Department's  total 
budget  was  $25,987,747,  and  it  employed  321  staff.  A significant  portion  of  the 
Department's  budget  goes  to  both  Juvenile  Hall  (a  short-term  youth  detention  facility) 
and  Probation  Services. 

Conducting  a gender  analysis  of  services  requires  that  all  staff  recognize  the  different 
needs  of  all  persons,  and  incorporate  gender  needs  and  concerns  into  planning  and 
operations.  Although  this  is  a relatively  new  concept,  prior  to  this  analysis,  the 
Department  of  Juvenile  Probation  had  already  begun  to  provide  significant  gender 
specific  services  for  girls  and  young  women.  Having  already  studied  gender,  department 
staff,  especially  top  management,  were  well  prepared  to  further  incorporate  gender  into 
its  delivery  of  services. 

The  Department  has  already  created  some  services  that  effectively  meet  girls'  needs. 
However,  staff  who  regularly  work  with  the  young  women  need  training  about  this 
gender  specific  programming  so  that  they  are  equipped  to  refer  and  place  clients 
appropriately. 

Generally,  there  is  a need  for  education  in  human  rights  training  with  a gender 
perspective,  which  will  both  improve  staffs  ability  to  serve  a diverse  population  of  young 
women  and  men,  and  improve  interactions  between  employees.  Providing  staff  members 
with  education  in  gender  issues  and  human  rights  work  is  necessary  for  them  to  learn 
how  to  incorporate  gender  concerns  into  budget  planning,  program  and  service 
development,  and  employment  practices. 

The  Department  collects  significant  data  on  its  client  population.  The  youth  population 
served  by  the  department  is  diverse,  requiring  an  approach  to  service  delivery  that 


16  Written  Response  of  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  to  the  Gender  Analysis  (JPD  Response),  page  1. 

17  Juvenile  Probation  Department  Mission  Statement,  dated  8/19/98. 
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considers  ethnicity,  culture  and  language.  Presently,  the  youth  receiving  services  by  the 
department  is  about  25-28  % female  and  72-75  % male.  Among  both  girls  and  boys, 
most  are  people  of  color.  This  underscores  the  importance  of  the  Juvenile  Probation 
Department  tailoring  its  services  to  the  specific  needs  of  its  clients. 

The  Department's  staff  is  also  fairly  diverse  and  representative  of  the  available  labor 
pools.  In  1999,  the  Department  employed  321  persons,  including  117  females 
(approximately  36%  of  entire  workforce),  and  90  women  of  color  (approximately  28%  of 
entire  workforce,  and  approximately  77%  of  all  women).  However,  women  are  still 
under-represented  in  nontraditional  employment  areas,  such  as  engineers  and  utility 
workers.  The  Department  plans  to  conduct  greater  outreach  to  remedy  this  under- 
representation. 

Many  employees  voiced  the  need  for  more  family  friendly  workplace  policies  and  a more 
equitable  work  environment.  Some  expressed  needs,  such  as  paid  family  leave,  reflect  a 
city-wide  practice  that  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual  department.  Other 
expressed  needs,  such  as  providing  more  flexible  work  options  and  employee  peer 
support  mechanisms,  are  within  departmental  control  and  must  be  addressed  so  that 
quality  employees  are  retained  in  a competitive  market.  In  departments  that  need  round 
the  clock  staffing,  creativity  is  necessary  to  produce  more  flexible  work  schedules  that 
will  assist  both  staff  and  the  families  of  their  clientele.  The  department  must  begin  to 
address  employees'  expressed  concerns  about  lack  of  childcare,  helping  with  referrals  and 
resources  or  otherwise  creating  a meaningful  family  friendly  environment.  The 
Department  must  also  consider  job  sharing  as  an  alternative.  Finally,  telecommuting 
must  also  be  considered.  Although  these  options  may  not  be  viable  for  all  employees, 
they  must  be  explored. 

In  general,  the  City  does  not  require  departments  to  collect  data  relevant  to  evaluating 
gender  equity,  especially  concerning  employment.  Data  on  flexible  work  options,  use  of 
childcare,  parental  status,  promotions,  and  other  categories  are  needed  to  accurately 
assess  work  patterns  and  the  needs  of  employees.  Also,  unless  this  data  are  disaggregated 
by  sex,  race,  and  other  criteria,  sources  of  bias  will  remain  hidden.  Do  women  and  men 
use  family  leave  equally?  Are  women  or  men  who  take  family  leave  overlooked  for 
promotions?  We  will  never  know  unless  we  look  at  data  about  both  women  and  men. 
We  must  also  isolate  for  race  and  other  criteria  to  ensure  that  other  potential  sources  of 
bias  (for  example,  sexual  orientation)  do  not  produce  misleading  results.  And  controls 
must  be  employed  so  that,  for  example,  a woman  of  color  is  counted  only  once  and  not 
twice.  Of  course,  certain  data  (such  as  parental  status  or  sexual  orientation)  may  be 
obtained  from  employees  and  clients  only  under  voluntary  and  confidential  methods. 
Also,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  in  particular,  is  required  by  law  and  regulation 
to  gather  certain  types  of  data.  This  required  data  collection  must  continue.  Still,  the 
Department  should  attempt  to  gather  this  data  voluntarily  and  confidentially  from  its 
employees  and  clients. 
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Methodology 


The  Department's  participation  in  conducting  the  gender  analysis  was  led  by  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer  Gwendolyn  Tucker.  The  Administration  and  Finance  Division, 
with  participation  by  administrative  and  program  staff,  coordinated  the  department's 
provision  of  information  for  the  gender  analysis.  The  staff  gathered  data  and  narrative 
information  using  both  on-line  and  manual  resources.  To  obtain  a comprehensive 
understanding  of  employee  needs,  the  Department  assembled  42  male  and  female 
employees  into  six  focus  groups  and  asked  them  to  identify  their  concerns  regarding 
work  environment  and  employment  practices.  Conducting  focus  groups  is  an  excellent 
model  for  future  data  collection. 

COSW  and  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  appreciate  the  Department's  extensive  efforts  in 
participating  in  this  gender  analysis.  The  Department's  thorough  response  within  a short 
time  frame  reflects  a serious  commitment  to  the  success  of  this  project. 
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Delivery  of  Services 


Prior  to  this  analysis,  the  Department  already  had  begun  to  examine  service  delivery  from 
a gender  perspective.  A number  of  recent  reports  on  gender  and  services  highlighted  the 
different  needs  of  young  women  and  girls,1  and  the  Department  had  begun  to  address 
these  needs.  It  now  provides  some  gender  specific  services,  such  as  peer  counseling  that 
addresses  domestic  violence  and  sexual  assault  within  relationships,  and  reproductive 
health  education. 


a.  Gender  and  Service  Delivery 

Gender  specific  services  are  services  that  meet  the  different  needs  of  people  based  on 
gender.  Gender  specific  services  for  young  women  and  girls  are  not  simply  services 
offered  to  girls,  but  are  services  that  are  designed,  implemented  and  evaluated  to  serve 
their  specific  needs.19 

Young  women  and  girls  are  a relatively  new  but  increasingly  large  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Between  1990  and  1994,  girls'  arrest  rates  in 
San  Francisco  increased  by  121  percent,  and  detention  rates  for  girls  at  Juvenile  Hall 
jumped  47  percent.20  Many  of  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department’s  services  were 
designed  originally  to  serve  the  needs  of  young  men  and  boys.  It  has  been  difficult  for 
staff  and  services  coordinated  on  a male  model  to  transform  to  accommodate  the  often 
different  needs  of  girls.  For  example,  many  young  women  come  to  the  Department  as 
survivors  of  abuse,  and,  thus,  require  mental  health  services  that  help  them  cope  with  and 
recover  from  their  experiences.21  Also,  research  indicates  that  females  often  enter  the 


1S  See,  for  example.  Out  of  Sight.  Out  of  Mind:  The  Plight  of  Adolescent  Girls  in  the  San  Francisco 
Juvenile  Justice  System,  by  The  Center  on  Juvenile  and  Criminal  Justice,  1995.  Other  reports  are  listed  in 
Appendix  C,  Bibliography. 

19  Females  under  the  age  of  eighteen  often  choose  to  call  themselves  either  young  women  or  girls.  For 
example,  teenagers  may  call  themselves  young  women  while  an  eight-year  old  may  consider  herself  a girl. 
Ultimately,  young  women  must  be  allowed  to  self-identify  as  they  wish.  In  this  report,  the  two  terms  - 
voung  women  and  girls  - are  used  interchangeably. 

0 Center  for  Juvenile  and  Criminal  Justice,  1996 

:i  Research  has  confirmed  that  girls  are  likely  to  experience  physical  or  emotional  abuse.  It  is  estimated 
that  70  % of  girls  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  have  histories  of  abuse.  Owen,  Barbara  and  Barbara 
Bloom,  Profiling  the  Needs  of  Young  Female  offenders:  Final  Report  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
California  Youth  Authority,  1997.  Also,  "[s]ixty-two  percent  of  incarcerated  girls  reported  suffering 
physical  abuse,  most  before  the  age  of  15  ."  Of  these  girls,  54%  reported  being  the  victim  of  sexual  abuse. 
Come  Into  ihc  Sun:  Findings  and  Recommendations  on  the  Needs  of  Women  and  Girls  in  the  Justice 
System.  Delinquency  Prevention  Commission,  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  City  and  County  of 
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juvenile  probation  system  for  different  reasons  than  males.  In  particular,  young  women 
are  arrested  more  than  young  men  for  "status"  crimes,  such  as  running  away  from  home, 
as  opposed  to  misdemeanors  or  felonies.  In  California  in  1996,  "status  offenses 
accounted  for  just  over  20  % of  all  female  juvenile  arrests,  compared  to  11%  of  the  male 
juvenile  arrests."22  As  a result  of  both  the  increased  contact  with  young  women,  and  the 
recognition  of  their  specialized  needs,  the  Department,  especially  under  the  current 
Administration,  has  moved  toward  providing  gender  specific  services  for  young  women 
and  girls. 

A number  of  excellent  reports  that  focus  on  gender  and  services  have  been  prepared 
about  JPD  internally,  by  the  San  Francisco  Grand  Jury,  and  externally  by  consultants  and 
community  groups.23  Many  of  these  reports  acknowledge  the  department’s  growing 
commitment  to  addressing  the  needs  of  young  women  and  girls  involved  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system.  As  the  Department  acknowledges,  these  reports  (such  as  the  Out  of  Sight. 
Out  Of  Mind  report)  have  had  a positive  impact  on  how  the  department  provides  services 
to  girls.  While  it  is  not  always  easy  to  encourage  outside  criticism,  the  Department 
should  continue  to  welcome  the  input  and  energy  the  community  devotes  to  its 
programming. 


Community  Programs  Division 

The  Community  Programs  Division  funds  a diverse  array  of  community  based  programs 
for  youth  involved  in  or  at  risk  of  involvement  with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
Generally,  the  services  are  based  on  a holistic  approach  to  the  lives  of  the  youth  served 
and  incorporate  youth  input  and  feedback.  Many  of  these  services  are  multilingual. 

All  of  these  services  are  provided  through  contracts  with  community  based  organizations. 
The  Division  has  a contracting  process  that  is  inclusive  of  community  and  client  needs, 
and  encourages  service  providers  to  communicate  and  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with 
departmental  staff.  Some  services  serve  youth  onsite  at  Juvenile  Hall.  But  most  of  these 
contracted  services  are  provided  at  community  locations  for  young  women  and  men  who 
reside  either  at  their  own  home,  in  foster  care,  or  at  a group  home  or  placement  facility. 
A client's  entry  to  the  programming  offered  by  this  Division  is  through  referrals  by  staff 
in  other  divisions,  often  a probation  officer. 

The  Department  has  been  aggressive  and  successful  in  securing  state,  federal,  and  other 
funding  to  offer  these  services.  Yet,  most  of  this  funding  is  temporary  and  thus  at  risk. 
The  funding  of  gender  specific  programming  in  each  division  must  be  integrated  into  the 
regular  budget  process  to  sustain  and  promote  this  critical  work. 


San  Francisco,  March  1992,  pages  6,  10,  citing  to  American  Correctional  Association,  1990,  The  Female 
Offender:  What  Does  The  Future  Hold?  Washington,  D.C.;  St.Mary's  Press. 

22  Bloom,  Barbara  and  Barbara  Owen.  Modeling  Gender  Specific  Services  in  Juvenile  Justice:  Policy  and 
Program  Recommendations.  State  of  California  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Planning,  August  1998, 
Executive  Summary,  page  2. 

23  Reports  considered  in  conducting  this  gender  analysis  are  listed  in  Appendix  C,  Bibliography. 
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Expand  gender  specific  services  and  aftercare. 

The  Community  Programs  Division  has  led  the  implementation  of  gender  specific 
programming  for  young  women  and  girls.  In  February  1998,  the  Division  issued  a 
Request  For  Proposals  for  Gender  Specific  Services  for  Girls.  In  December  1998, 
another  Request  For  Proposals  (RFP)  was  issued  with  six  priority  areas,  including  girl’s 
services. 

Both  the  Department  and  community  groups  working  with  young  women  agree  that 
gender  specific  sendees  for  girls  should  be  expanded.  In  particular,  there  is  a need  to 
develop,  expand,  and/or  redesign  services  that  address  mental  health,  sexual  assault, 
domestic  violence,  parenting  and  pregnancy  prevention,  delinquency  prevention  for  at 
risk  girls,  substance  abuse  prevention,  education,  and  transition  planning.  Importantly, 
young  women  must  be  involved  in  the  design  of  these  services. 

Some  aftercare  programs  are  provided  to  boys  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  the  city's  one  year 
residential  rehabilitation  facility  for  boys,  but  additional  aftercare  programs  are  needed 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  particular,  there  are  few,  if  any,  aftercare  and  transitional 
services  for  women  who  have  completed  their  probation  or  treatment.  Once  a young 
woman  leaves  Juvenile  Hall,  or  a placement  facility,  she  is  left  largely  on  her  own.  The 
result  is  that  she  often  returns  to  or  enters  an  unhealthy  environment,  and  becomes  more 
at  risk  to  endanger  herself  and/or  to  reenter  the  criminal  justice  system.  For  example,  she 
may  return  to  an  unsafe  family  situation,  move  in  with  an  abusive  boyfriend,  or  even 
prostitute  herself.  The  Department  must  counsel  young  women  and  girls  about  aftercare 
and  transitional  services  including  housing,  counseling,  life  skills  and  self  esteem 
development,  health  care  (including  reproductive  health),  education,  job  skills  training, 
and  job  placement  assistance.  At  a minimum,  young  women  need  viable,  safe  options  for 
housing  and  paid  employment. 

Train  department  staff  on  gender  specific  services. 

Incarceration  and  rehabilitation  models  for  youth  were  traditionally  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  and  young  men.  For  years,  many  staff  worked  mostly  with  boys.  As  a 
result,  they  developed  expertise  and  became  comfortable  working  with  boys.  Some 
current  male  staff  report  feeling  uncomfortable  or  even  scared  about  working  with  young 
women  and  girls.  The  Department  must  train  its  own  staff  to  work  with  girls  and  young 
women,  and  in  particular  to  recognize  and  understand  that  the  needs  and  experiences  of 
girls  may  be  different  from  those  of  boys,  especially  in  areas  of  counseling  and  placement 
options.  According  to  research  commissioned  by  the  State  of  California,  "[mjeeting  the 
needs  of  girls  and  young  women  requires  specialized  training  and  staffing,  particularly  in 
terms  of  relationship  and  communication  skills,  gender  differences  in  delinquency. 
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substance  abuse  education,  the  role  of  abuse,  developmental  stages  of  female 
adolescence,  and  available  programs  and  appropriate  placements  and  limitations."24 

Staff  outside  of  the  Community  Programs  Division  has  not  been  formally  trained  about 
gender  specific  services.  For  example,  community  groups  state  that  while  some 
Probation  Officers  (POs)  informally  work  with  the  Community  Programs  Division  to 
ensure  that  clients  have  access  to  gender  specific  programming,  other  POs  are  not 
informed  about  gender  specific  programming.  Community  groups  report  that  often  girls 
are  not  referred  to  available  services.  This  is  inadequate.  Additional  training  is 
necessary.  Because  the  PO  controls  the  client's  access  to  the  programming  offered  by  the 
Community  Programs  Division,  all  POs  must  be  trained  in  the  importance  of  referring 
clients  to  this  programming.  To  do  this,  they  must  fully  understand  the  programming 
itself. 

In  addition  to  training  all  staff  on  gender  specific  services,  community  advocates  strongly 
recommended  that  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  establish  a girls  unit  or  team 
staffed  by  a small  group  of  intake  officers,  probation  officers,  counselors  and  other  staff 
who  would  be  trained  to  work  exclusively  with  female  juveniles.  A girls  unit  would 
enable  the  staff  to  gain  expertise  in  the  needs  of  young  women  (e.g.,  the  need  to  be  free 
from  family  violence  and  sexual  abuse,  the  need  to  sustain  herself  economically).  If  such 
a unit  were  physically  located  in  one  area,  young  women  would  also  have  regular  contact 
with  the  same  group  of  adults.  This  would  serve  the  young  woman's  need  for  continuity 
in  relationships.  The  Department  should  seriously  consider  establishing  a gender  specific 
probation  unit  for  young  women,  and  solicit  community  and  client  input  on  this  issue. 


Increase  coordination  among  contracted  service  providers. 

The  Community  Programs  Division  recognizes  the  need  to  increase  coordination  among 
contracted  community-based  providers  of  gender  specific  services  for  girls.  Community 
service  providers  have  also  stated  that  they  wish  generally  to  improve  their  relationship 
with  the  Department. 

A model  for  increased  coordination  already  exists  in  this  division.  During  fiscal  year 
1998-99,  the  Department  implemented  its  Giving  and  Inspiring  Responsibility  in  Life 
(G.I.R.L.)  project,  which  required  four  community'  agencies  to  collaborate  in  providing 
comprehensive  service  delivery  to  young  women.  This  collaboration  also  provided 
alternatives  to  detention,  allowing  young  women  to  remain  in  their  communities  while  on 
probation.  The  Department  just  completed  its  first  annual  assessment  and  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  one  probation  officer  be  assigned  all  girls  enrolled  in  the  project, 
and  that  agencies  solicit  regular  input  from  girls  concerning  program  development  and 
program  effectiveness.  The  Department  could  expand  this  model  to  other  agencies. 
Adding  more  gender  specific  training  would  further  improve  service  coordination. 


24  Bloom,  Barbara  and  Barbara  Owen.  Modeling  Gender  Specific  Services  in  Juvenile  Justice:  Policy  and 
Program  Recommendations.  State  of  California  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Planning,  August  1998, 
Executive  Summary,  page  5. 
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In  Fiscal  Year  1999-2000,  the  Department  will  sponsor  a two-day  conference  on  gender 
specific  services  for  at-risk  young  women  and  girls.  A conference  may  foster 
connections  and  provide  some  necessary  training  on  gender  specific  services,  assuming 
that  such  training  will  be  included  in  the  conference.  Other  possible  methods  to  increase 
coordination  are  continued  training  for  service  providers,  and  more  input  from  service 
providers  and  young  women  when  designing  services. 


Probation  Services  Division 

The  Probation  Sendees  Division  "develops  and/or  contracts  for  sendees  for  assessing, 
educating,  treating,  and  supervising  youth  who  are  in  trouble  or  at  risk."2'  This  Division 
is  comprised  of  five  units:  the  Special  Services  Unit,  the  Supendsion  Unit,  the  Intake 
Unit,  the  Serious  Offender  Program,  and  the  Prevention/Diversion  Unit. 

The  Division  as  a whole  reports  serving  a diverse  population.  During  1998,  however, 
only  two  of  the  five  Units  collected  and  maintained  sex-based  data.  Of  these  two,  the 
Supendsion  Unit  reported  sendng  24.4%  females  (259  out  of  1,062)  and  the  Intake  Unit 
reported  serving  28%  females  (1,471  out  of  5,247).  Most  of  those  served  were  women  of 
color,  with  African  American  women  constituting  the  largest  of  any  racial  group  among 
women  (63%  of  Supervision’s  female  clients  and  59%  of  Intake’s  female  clients  were 
African  American). 

Incorporate  gender  sensitive  indicators. 

Current  indicators  used  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  services  in  this  Division  are 
gender  neutral.  For  example,  within  the  Prevention/Diversion  Unit,  effectiveness  of 
serv  ices  is  measured  using  indicators  such  as  timeliness  of  reports,  number  of  minors  on 
probation  who  re-enter  the  system,  and  number  of  minors  successfully  completing 
probation.  Gender  sensitive  indicators  could  include  the  number  of  women  who  leave 
violent  relationships,  undergo  a mental  health  assessment,  and  receive  information  on 
health  care,  pregnancy  prevention,  sexual  abuse,  or  nontraditional  job  training. 

The  Department's  current  indicators  appear  to  measure  the  rates  of  service  provision  but 
do  not  document  the  actual  impact  on  girls  and  boys.  However,  department-wide. 
Juvenile  Probation  is  moving  towards  integrating  more  qualitative  measures  of 
programming,  including  gender  specific  and  cultural  specific  indicators.26  As  part  of  the 
gender  analysis,  the  Department  w^as  asked  to  state  the  impact  of  each  serv  ice  on  male 
clients  and  on  female  clients.  The  Probation  Services  Division  provided  the  same 
response  for  male  and  female  clients,  indicating  that  each  Unit's  services  have  the  same 
impact  on  clients  regardless  of  gender.  For  example,  the  Supervision  Unit,  wrhich  assigns 
probation  officers  to  supervise  minors  who  are  ordered  to  live  at  home,  states  the  impact 


25  JPD  Response,  Introduction,  page  1 . 

26  The  Department  is  developing  a comprehensive  program  evaluation  system  in  partnership  with  other  city 
agencies.  See  Program  Development  and  Evaluation  System,  ProDES  Information  Sheet,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  Juvenile  Probation  Department. 
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on  all  clients  as,  "Provides  necessary  support  services,  which  enable  clients  to 
successfully  transition  back  to  their  new  home  or  community."27  While  this  is  a broad 
statement  of  the  services  provided,  the  impact  of  these  services  - especially  home  or 
school  visits  - may  be  different  impact  for  young  women  as  opposed  to  young  men.  For 
example,  young  women  with  an  unstable  family  life  may  experience  a lack  of 
connectedness  and  social  isolation,  and  may  benefit  greatly  from  frequent  and  continuous 
contact  with  their  probation  officer.28 


Establish  a gender  specific  residential  placement  facility  for  girls. 

The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  recommended  establishing  a gender  specific 
residential  placement  facility  for  girls29  (15  capacity)  with  a staff  client  ratio  of  1 to  4 
with  both  short-term  (90  days)  and  long-term  (9-12  months)  programs.  The  short-term 
program  would  focus  on  family  reunification,  whereas  the  long-term  program  would 
serve  16-18  year  olds  with  a variety  of  gender  specific  services.  The  Department 
recognizes  that  programming  was  traditionally  geared  for  boys,  and,  at  this  facility,  will 
provide  gender  specific  programming  for  young  women.  The  Department  identified 
possible  funding  sources  as  government,  private  funding  corporation,  and  victims  of 
crime  compensation.  The  facility  would  have  a comprehensive  evaluation  process, 
conducted  by  an  outside  contractor.  While  the  budget  for  this  facility  was  not  available, 
the  timetable  for  this  project  spans  five  years. 

As  part  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  Action  Plan,  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council  recently 
established  a local  placement  facility  for  young  women  on  Treasure  Island.  This  is 
currently  an  eight  person  facility  with  construction  plans  to  accommodate  30  young 
women.  The  Juvenile  Probation  Department  has  been  involved  with  the  Treasure  Island 
facility  including  training  its  staff,  and  currently  provides  referrals  to  the  Treasure  Island 
facility.  The  Treasure  Island  facility  appears  to  offer  some  gender  specific  programs, 
such  as  assault  prevention  classes  for  young  women.  The  Department's  proposed  facility 
is  geared  toward  gender  specific  services.  Both  facilities  propose  to  increase  local 
placement  options  with  gender  specific  services  for  young  women. 

Some  community  advocates  have  stated  that  out-of-home  placements  should  be  made 
only  when  necessary  (i.e.,  "in  the  best  interests  of  the  child")  and,  if  necessary,  should  be 
local.  This  allows  parents,  siblings,  and  other  family  members,  including  relatives 
supportive  of  the  young  woman,  to  maintain  some  contact  with  the  client  during  the 
placement  period.  Local  placements  also  allow  service  providers  to  work  with  parents 
and  to  ease  the  transition  from  a facility  back  to  the  community  or  home.  Finally,  young 
women  may  have  children  in  foster  care,  and  only  local  placements  allow  continued 


27  JPD  Response,  Services,  page  8. 

28  Bloom,  Barbara  and  Barbara  Owen.  Modeling  Gender  Specific  Services  in  Juvenile  Justice:  Policy  and 
Program  Recommendations.  State  of  California  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Planning,  August  1998, 
Executive  Summary,  page  5. 

29  The  Department  currently  funds  and  runs  an  all-male  facility,  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  which,  as  discussed 
later,  has  programming  that  appears  gender  specific  for  boys. 
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contact  for  mother  and  child.  The  Department’s  proposed  facility  should  be  located  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  Department's  proposal  to  emphasize  family  reunification  corresponds  with 
community  sentiment.  Community  groups  recommend  parent  services,  including  gender 
specific  peer  support  groups  for  parents,  siblings,  and  other  family  members.  They  also 
stress  the  need  for  a mechanism  to  make  the  parents  accountable  to  remaining  involved  in 
the  lives  of  their  children. 

As  the  Department  is  aware,  it  is  important  that  any  facility  for  girls  - be  it  Treasure 
Island  or  the  Department's  proposed  facility  - does  not  simply  become  a Log  Cabin 
Ranch  for  young  women,  but,  instead,  is  truly  designed  to  meet  the  interconnected  needs 
of  girls.  Overall,  the  facility  and  its  staff  must  have  a rehabilitative  approach,  not  losing 
sight  of  the  ultimate  goal  to  minimize  incarceration  of  young  women  and  provide  them 
with  the  life  skills  and  support  necessary  to  remain  free  from  the  criminal  justice  system. 


Juvenile  Hall 

Juvenile  Hall  "provides  detention  for  juveniles  recently  arrested  and  awaiting  court 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  social  service  agencies."30  Youth  at  the  Hall  receive 
education,  health  services,  vocational  training,  and  other  services.  Education  is  provided 
in  partnership  with  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District.  Mental  health  services  are 
provided  in  partnership  with  the  Department  of  Health.  The  California  Board  of 
Corrections  regulates  Juvenile  Hall. 

The  Hall  has  a fairly  large  staff,  including  83  counselors,  with  an  average  daily  client 
population  of  120  youth.  1998  referral  data  reflect  that  young  women  and  girls 
comprised  25.6%  (839  out  of  3,271)  of  the  client  population.  Out  of  all  women  (839),  66 
% (554)  were  African  American,  12  % (101)  were  White,  11  % (93)  were  Asian  & 
Pacific  Islander,  10  % (87)  were  Hispanic,  and  0.5  % (4)  were  American  Indian.31  With 
such  a racially  diverse  population,  gender  specific  services  must  be  culturally  and 
linguistically  appropriate. 

One  of  the  Department's  priority  areas  for  1998-1999  is  to  "[ajddress  the  over- 
representation of  minority  populations  among  youthful  offenders."3  Young  women  of 
color,  and  especially  African  American  young  women,  are  incarcerated  at  high  rates, 
occasionally  even  higher  than  their  male  counterparts.  African  American  girls  are  66% 
of  all  girls  in  Juvenile  Hall.  African  American  boys  are  53%  of  all  boys  in  Juvenile  Hall, 
and  61%  of  all  boys  in  Log  Cabin  Ranch.  Overall,  African  American  youth  are  a large 
percentage  of  the  Department's  clients  (ranging  from  51  to  61  %,  depending  on  Division 


50  JPD  Response,  Services,  page  14. 

51  Among  young  men  and  boys,  there  was  a larger  Hispanic  (21%  at  515  out  of  2,432)  than  Asian  & Pacific 
Islander  (15%  at  366)  population. 

JI  Juvenile  Probation  Commission,  Priority  Areas  for  1998-1999. 
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and  program),  compared  to  13.8  % of  all  County  residents  aged  0-24  years.33  See  figures, 
"Percentages  of  African  American  Clients  at  Juvenile  Hall,"  and  "1998  Juvenile  Hall 
Clients  by  Sex  and  Race,"  pages  26-27.  These  statistics,  which  mirror  those  of 
incarcerated  adults  by  race,  are  a reflection  of  society  rather  than  of  department  action  or 
policy.34  The  Department  of  Juvenile  Probation  alone  only  has  a limited  ability  to 
influence  this  situation.  However,  these  statistics  are  disturbing  from  a human  rights 
perspective,  and  raises  the  question  why  so  many  people  of  color  - especially  African 
Americans  - are  involved  with  the  criminal  justice  system.  Racism,  economics, 
education,  and  other  factors  may  all  contribute  to  these  patterns.  However,  continuing  to 
collect  disaggregated  data  (i.e.,  data  based  on  race  and  sex,  and  other  criteria,  such  as 
sexual  orientation)  is  critical  to  identifying  such  patterns.  Although  the  department  is  not 
responsible  for  the  rapid  increase  of  young  women  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  it  must 
continue  to  seek  alternatives  to  incarceration,  including  additional  prevention  and 
intervention  programs. 


Percentages  of  African  American  Clients  at  Juvenile  Hall  (1998) 


33  In  1996,  African  Americans  were  13.8  % of  the  San  Francisco  child  and  youth  population  ages  0 to  24. 
California  Department  of  Finance,  Race/Ethnic  Population  Estimates  with  Age  and  Sex  Detail.  1970-1996, 
January  1998. 

34  For  example,  the  San  Francisco  Sheriffs  Department  reports  that  incarcerated  adults  are  currently  (as  of 
September  1999)  approximately  49%  African  American,  25-30%  Latino/Hispanic,  and  25-30%  Other 
(including  Asian  American,  Native  American  and  European  American).  Statistics  for  females  only  are 
approximately  60%  African  American,  10%  Latino/Hispanic,  and  25-30%  Other. 
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1998  Juvenile  Hall  Clients  by  Sex  and  Race 
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Juvenile  Hall  has  seven  units.  Of  these,  three  serve  female  clients:  the  intake  unit,  a co- 
ed unit,  and  an  all  girls  unit.  To  be  assigned  to  the  co-ed  unit,  both  girls  and  boys  must 
demonstrate  some  maturity,  stability,  and  social  skills.  There  are  specialized  services  for 
girls  in  Juvenile  Hall,  including  one-on-one  counseling,  family  focused  programming, 
targeted  educational  and  vocational  activities,  case  planning  activities,  girls  groups,  life 
skills  for  girls,  and  a special  mentorship  program  for  girls.  Most  of  these  services  are 
designed  to  be  gender  specific,  and  are  provided  by  community  based  organizations 
under  contract  with  the  Community  Programs  Division. 

However,  these  programs  are  short,  compared  to  the  time  that  incarcerated  youth  spend 
with  counselors  or  other  Juvenile  Hall  staff.  Even  a wonderful  program  will  produce 
limited  results  unless  staff  provides  the  necessary  follow-up.  Training  and  opportunities 
should  be  provided  to  staff  who  work  directly  with  the  young  women  and  young  men. 
Although  this  is  an  employment  issue,  it  profoundly  impacts  service  delivery. 

One  of  the  department’s  stated  major  obstacles  to  providing  services  is  the  condition  of 
the  Juvenile  Hall  facility,  which  is  in  need  of  major  repair  or  reconstruction.  The  facility 
structure  is  incompatible  with  the  Department's  desired  programming.  There  is  no  space 
or  area  to  offer  girls  vocational  classes  like  woodshop,  which  is  offered  to  boys  at  Log 
Cabin  Ranch.  There  is  limited  space  for  gender  specific  programming,  such  as  mental 
health  services  for  girls.  Thus,  this  structure  is  inconducive  for  rehabilitation.  Both 
department  staff  and  community  groups  agree  that  better  resources  are  needed.  This 
would  be  a formidable  and  costly  undertaking.  The  Department  is  currently  exploring 
community  based  alternatives  to  detention,  and  is  moving  towards  providing  more 
intervention  and  prevention  programs.  These  alternatives  to  detention  should  be  fully 
explored  before  refurbishing  Juvenile  Hall  or  increasing  its  capacity. 

Incorporate  gender  sensitive  indicators. 

Indicators  used  to  measure  effectiveness  of  services  are  based  on  explicit  "customer 
service  goals"  which  primarily  state  time  limits  for  activities  such  as  admission, 
processing,  and  release  of  juveniles,  and  admission  of  parents,  visitors,  volunteers,  and 
contracted  professional  staff.  These  indicators,  used  to  measure  efficiency  of  staff  in 
delivering  services,  may  facilitate  managing  Juvenile  Hall,  but  must  be  expanded  to 
measure  how  these  services  impact  young  women  and  young  men.  As  stated, 
department-wide,  Juvenile  Probation  is  moving  towards  integrating  more  qualitative 
measures  of  programming,  including  gender  specific  and  cultural  specific  indicators.35 
These  gender  specific  indicators  will  be  particularly  useful  to  measure  outcomes  at 
Juvenile  Hall. 

For  example,  gender  sensitive  indicators  could  include  asking  a young  woman  about  how 
service  programming  changes  the  way  she  views  herself,  her  relationships  with  her 
partner,  her  mother  or  other  female  family  members.  Such  an  evaluative  technique  takes 

35  The  Department  is  developing  a comprehensive  program  evaluation  system  in  partnership  with  other  city 
agencies.  See  Program  Development  and  Evaluation  System,  ProDES  Information  Sheet,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  Juvenile  Probation  Department. 
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into  account  the  particular  societal  influences  that  result  in  many  girls  having  low  self- 
esteem, placing  importance  on  romantic  relationships,  and  having  strong  ties  with  her 
family.  Based  on  these  influences,  girls'  needs  may  be  different  than  boys'  needs.  While 
the  needs  of  both  are  equally  valid,  none  will  be  served  adequately  unless  the  service 
provider  recognizes  the  different  life  experiences  of  all  persons. 

Train  ombudsperson(s)  in  gender  specific  services. 

The  Department  recently  initiated  an  ombudsperson  pilot  project  to  "provid[e]  on-site 
staff  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  mediate  grievances  in  Juvenile  Hall."36  This  pilot  project 
was  an  important  step  in  providing  a much-needed  mechanism  for  juveniles,  their 
families,  and  the  community  to  question  and/or  complain  about  the  services  provided  to 
juveniles  detained  at  Juvenile  Hall.  Continued  funding  is  necessary.  In  speaking 
privately  and  confidentially  with  any  client  who  has  a grievance  or  problem  with  staff, 
this  ombudsperson  will  need  training  for  the  gender-specific  needs  of  each  client. 
Tracking  grievances  could  serve  as  an  additional  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of 
programming  within  the  Hall. 

Expand  gender  specific  mental  health  services  and  assessment  tools  for  youth  in  Juvenile 
Hall. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  Juvenile  Hall  plans  to  expand  mental  health  services  for 
detained  girls  by  including  one-on-one  counseling  with  a focus  on  improving  life  skills, 
additional  case  management,  expanding  referrals  to  appropriate  agencies,  and  providing 
female  mentors  as  role  models.  Counseling  will  be  provided  by  existing  Juvenile  Hall 
counselors  and  representatives  of  the  Unified  School  District,  the  Pastoral  Program,  and 
on-site  Department  of  Public  Health  mental  health  staff  and  voluntary  mentors,  including 
female  Juvenile  Hall  graduates  who  have  counseling  skills.  Female  mentors  will  maintain 
communication  and  contacts  with  the  girls  they  mentor  for  periods  of  up  to  five  years 
following  the  release  of  the  girls  from  Juvenile  Hall.  They  will  also  provide  support 
during  periods  of  family  reunification  upon  release  from  Juvenile  Hall.  A budget  was  not 
available,  though  possible  funds  are  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF),37 
corporate  grants,  and  General  Fund  monies. 

This  Department  proposal  stresses  the  importance  of  female  mentoring,  and  includes  peer 
mentoring,  which  is  often  very  effective.  However,  a female  service  provider  does  not 
equate  with  gender  sensitive  services.  Gender  sensitive  counseling  recognizes  the 
different  life  experiences  of  young  women.  For  example,  gender  sensitive  counseling  for 
girls  recognizes  that  many  young  women  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  are  survivors  of 
abuse  and  works  with  girls  to  help  them  cope  with  this.  Female  peer  mentors,  female 
counselors,  and  other  service  providers  - male  or  female  - still  require  specialized  gender 
training  in  order  to  provide  effective  gender  specific  services. 


56  JPD  Response,  Services,  page  45. 

Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF)  is  a State  of  California  program  that  funds  community 
based,  family  focused  services. 
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In  addition  to  expanded  services,  community  advocates  and  past  reports  have  stressed  the 
need  for  additional  and  gender  specific  assessment  tools.  Community  advocates  have 
stated  that  upon  a young  person's  first  contact  with  the  Department,  a team  should  review 
the  young  person's  situation,  perform  a psychological  evaluation,  and  conduct 
educational  evaluations  for  youth  with  learning  disabilities.  While  such  a comprehensive 
assessment  would  require  additional  resources,  it  would  be  a form  of  intervention, 
providing  necessary  services  at  an  earlier  stage  of  contact.  This  would  likely  result  in 
long-term  savings.  At  this  time,  the  Department  can  improve  the  current  initial 
assessment  process  by  training  probation  officers  and  counselors  to  consider  gender 
specific  needs  when  recommending  services. 


Log  Cabin  Ranch 

Log  Cabin  Ranch  is  a detention  facility  for  boys  and  young  men  sentenced  by  juvenile 
courts  for  terms  of  up  to  1 year.  During  1998,  the  Division  admitted  56  young  men  and 
boys,  34  Black  (60.7  %),  9 each  Asian  & Pacific  Islander  and  Hispanic  (16.1%  each),  and 
4 White  (7.1%). 

Although  programs  at  Juvenile  Hall  appear  different  from  those  at  Log  Cabin,  it  is 
unclear  how  services  differ.  At  Log  Cabin  Ranch  School,  education,  provided  through 
the  San  Francisco  School  District,  offers  reading,  writing,  math,  social  studies,  computer 
skills,  woodshop,  and  life  skills.  The  Health  Department  provides  medical  and 
psychosocial  services  to  residents  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch.  Some  Log  Cabin  Ranch 
programs  provided  by  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  appear  to  be  geared  to  meet 
boys  needs:  anger  management  and  violence  reduction,  teen  father  program,  carpentry 
program,  and  recreational  programs  (river  rafting,  backpacking,  camping,  and  fishing). 

Some  services  at  Log  Cabin  (such  as  woodshop,  computer  skills,  carpentry,  and  even  the 
recreational  programs)  while  stereotypically  male,  would  also  benefit  young  women.  It  is 
important  that  they  too  be  given  equal  opportunities  to  gain  these  skills  and  to  explore 
nontraditional  career  paths.  For  example,  girls  at  Juvenile  Hall  would  also  benefit  from 
these  classes.  However,  given  the  lack  of  common  area  at  Juvenile  Hall,  offering  these 
classes  to  girls  there  would  require  additional  resources  to  create  a programming  space 
compatible  with  these  services. 

While  not  based  on  gender,  some  indicators  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch  go  beyond  measuring 
staff  efficiency  measures  and  appear  to  measure  impact  upon  youth.  Log  Cabin's 
indicators  include  parent  input  into  programs  and  services,  job  placement  referral 
services,  and  a speedy  grievance  system. 
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b.  Involvement  with  Clients  and  Communities 


A sendee  program's  effectiveness  is  greatly  enhanced  by  client  evaluation.  Possible 
feedback  mechanisms  are  client  focus  groups,  youth  satisfaction  surveys,  and  exit 
interviews.  In  areas  where  it  has  not  yet  done  so,  the  Department  should  integrate  client 
feedback  mechanisms  into  current  evaluation  measures. 

In  addition  to  extensive  involvement  with  the  Community  Programs  Division, 
community  groups  and  members  give  input  on  program  and  service  funding  at  public 
hearings  convened  by  the  Department.  This  process  of  integrating  community  concerns 
into  the  development  of  programming  could  be  replicated  in  other  city  departments  that 
serve  the  public.  Needs  assessments  and  evaluation  programs  both  involve  input  from 
the  community,  including  the  youth  and  families  served.  The  Department  also  solicits 
input  from  the  Juvenile  Probation  Commission,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Coordinating 
Council,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission.  It  further  works  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Children,  Youth  and  Their  Families  and  the  Mayor’s  Criminal  Justice 
Council  to  address  gaps  in  services  and  funding  initiatives. 

The  Department  has  a model  procedure  for  contracting  with  community-based 
organizations.  It  begins  with  feedback  from  the  community  about  priority  needs.  The 
Department  also  solicits  input  from  youth,  parents,  and  probation  staff.  After  identifying 
the  contractual  need,  the  Community  Programs  Division  notifies  potential  contractors  and 
organizations  through  a range  of  outreach  efforts.  Next,  diverse  representatives  from  the 
community,  youth,  parents,  Commissions,  and  city  departments  participate  in  selecting 
the  contractor.  No  more  than  one  departmental  staff  person  sits  on  each  review  team. 
After  the  team  makes  recommendations,  the  proposals  and  recommendations  are  then 
packaged  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Probation  Officer  and  to  the  Juvenile  Probation 
Commission  for  a public  hearing  and  approval.  As  a result  of  these  successful  outreach 
efforts,  the  majority  of  the  Department's  non-profit  contracts  are  with  agencies  that  have 
women  and/or  people  of  color  as  Executive  Directors. 

Gender  concerns  are  communicated  to  service  providers  through  various  means  such  as 
mandated  training,  commission  hearings  on  gender  needs,  focus  groups  and  youth 
conferences,  forums,  and  a mandatory  service  provider  network.  In  addition,  the 
Department  publishes  an  action  plan  with  goals  and  objectives  that  identify  priority  areas 
including  services  for  girls. 
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3.  Employment  Practices 


a.  Workforce  Data 

The  department  provided  detailed  workforce  data  on  their  employees  as  a whole  and  by 
race,  sex,  occupational  category,  employment  status,  and  salary  range.  These  data  are 
analyzed  below. 

There  is  a lack  of  data  in  areas  of  particular  concern  to  women.  For  example,  there  is 
limited  information  available  on  parental  leave,  childcare,  work  options,  promotions,  or 
on  women’s  participation  in  the  department’s  internship,  apprenticeship,  or  mentorship 
programs.  Collecting  information  in  these  areas  would  allow  the  Department  to  address 
the  different  needs  of  both  women  and  men  in  the  workforce. 


Analysis  of  Workforce  Composition  Data 

Overall,  women  are  36.4%  percent  of  the  Department's  321  employees,  compared  to 
45.7%  percent  of  San  Francisco’s  civilian  labor  force.38  The  Department's  workforce  is 
racially  diverse,  with  a large  percentage  of  African  Americans  (38.9%  "Black"),  and  a 
significant  percentage  of  both  Asian  Americans  (15.9%  "Asian  & Pacific  Islanders")  and 
Latinos  (15.9%  "Hispanics").  European  Americans  in  the  Department  (29.3%  "Whites") 
are  represented  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  civilian  labor  force  (28. 8%).39  This  diversity  relates  to  the  diversity  of  the 
Department's  clientele. 

Women  are  highly  represented  in  the  "office  clerical"  occupational  category,  whereas 
men  dominate  the  "professional"  and  "service  and  maintenance"  categories.  Women  are 
67.1%  of  office  and  clerical  workers  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  but  are  78.9%  of 
office  and  clerical  workers  in  the  Department.40  Among  the  28  service  and  maintenance 
workers  in  the  Department,  10.7%  are  women  (compared  to  35.6%  availability  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area)  and  89.3%  are  men  (compared  to  64.4%  availability  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area).  While  salaries  are  comparable  between  the  office  clerical  and 
service  and  maintenance  positions,  the  gender  divisions  of  job  categories  is  traditional. 


38  JPD  Response,  Employment,  page  2. 

39  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Labor  Market  Availability,  1990  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  is  the  most 
recent  census  data  available. 

40  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Labor  Market  Availability,  1990  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Female  professionals  are  underrepresented  within  the  Department.  Women  comprise 
only  33.6%  of  the  223  professionals  within  the  Department,  but  47.8%  of  professionals  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Men  hold  many  of  the  highest  paying  ($60,000  and  over) 
professional  positions.  The  department  should  examine  if  this  is  a result  of  seniority, 
discrimination,  or  other  factors/1 

In  examining  the  salary'  ranges  by  sex,  over  50  percent  of  the  Department's  employees 
earning  over  $70,000  are  female.  However,  between  the  $40-69,000  salary  ranges,  the 
percentage  of  women  as  compared  to  men  decreases  as  salary  increases.  In  examining 
the  salary'  ranges  by  race,  although  African  American  employees  are  the  largest  number 
of  the  Department's  staff,  a smaller  percentage  of  African  American  employees  earn 
between  $50-69,000  compared  to  European  American  employees.  In  the  highest  salary 
range,  the  percentage  of  African  American  and  European  American  employees  is  roughly 
the  same.  This  reflects  effective  top  management  recruitment  efforts  that  ensure  equal 
employment  opportunities. 


Tie  recruitment  to  w orkforce  data  analysis. 

The  Department  plans  to  complete  its  Affirmative  Action  Plan  and  present  it  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources  (as  required),  with  recommendations  and  an 
implementation  plan  to  ensure  equal  employment  opportunities.  The  implementation 
plan  will  cover  five  key  areas.  First,  it  will  fully  identify  the  Department's  workforce 
composition  by  job  classification,  sex  and  EEO  category.  Second,  it  will  pinpoint  areas 
where  the  Department  can  do  a better  job  in  recruiting.  Third,  it  will  enlist  members 
from  under-represented  communities  via  community  based  organizations  for  recruitment 
assistance  and  use  other  marketing  media  as  appropriate.  Fourth,  it  will  track  recruitment 
statistics  to  determine  efficacy  of  recruitment  efforts  on  a quarterly  basis.  Fifth,  it  will 
propose  how  the  Department  can  adjust  its  recruitment  strategy  accordingly.  The 
Department  estimates  that  approximately  $80,000  for  1 % staff  positions  are  needed  to 
fully  implement  all  activities  in  this  plan.  This  Affirmative  Action  Plan  and  report  will 
be  an  important  tool  to  identify  and  address  disparities  in  the  workforce  composition. 


41  All  of  the  6 para-professionals  and  the  7 skilled  craft  workers  are  male.  With  such  small  numbers,  any 
trends  must  be  viewed  cautiously.  The  paraprofessional  positions  are  relatively  lower  paying  ($30,000  to 
39,999).  but  women  are  underrepresented  (women  are  85.4%  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  labor  market). 
The  few  skilled  crafts  positions  are  higher  paying  ($50,000  and  above),  although  there  are  also  few- 
qualified  women  available  (women  are  only  9.2%  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  labor  market). 
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b.  Recruitment  and  Professional  Development 

While  the  Department  has  a fairly  diverse  staff,  it  recognizes  that  disparities  continue  to 
exist  between  the  availability  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  labor  pool  and  the  number 
of  women  and  minorities  in  its  workforce.  The  Department  has  created  a strong 
recruitment  strategy  to  identify  and  attract  underrepresented  groups.  Its  plan  includes: 

• sending  personnel  staff  to  make  presentations  at  community  based  organizations 
(CBOs),  regional  career  fairs,  and  social  services  and  criminology  classes  at  colleges 
and  universities; 

• advertising  positions  in  ethnic  media  and  through  CBOs,  including  some  women’s 
organizations; 

• making  a conscious  effort  to  include  women  and  minorities  on  interview  panels; 

• expanding  its  recruitment  of  candidates  from  underrepresented  groups  for  non- 
traditional  positions  such  as  engineers,  and  utility  workers; 

• working  with  the  City's  Equal  Opportunity  Office  and  individual  unions  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  creating  mentorship  and/or  apprenticeship  programs  with  a 
community  outreach  component;  and 

• collaborating  with  CBOs  to  attract  underrepresented  groups,  monitor  disparities  in  the 
workforce,  and  implement  programs  to  ensure  equal  employment  opportunities. 

This  proposed  plan,  which  uses  employer  and  union  partnerships,  will  help  recruit 
women  into  nontraditional  positions.  The  plan  should  also  be  developed  in  concert  with 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  other  city  departments.  This  plan,  along  with 
the  Department's  Affirmative  Action  Plans,  could  be  incorporated  into  a recruitment 
action  plan  with  specific  tasks.  The  action  plan  should  include  involving  both  women 
and  men  in  conducting  outreach,  and  specialized  training  for  the  staff  responsible  for 
recruitment  and  discrimination  issues. 

Several  female  employees  stated  that  female  applicants  for  counselor  positions  (working 
in  Juvenile  Hall)  are  at  a disadvantage  because  they  are  often  physically  smaller  in  stature 
than  males.  The  women  felt  that  heavy-set  and  taller  men  are  considered  better  able  to 
handle  youth.  Unless  a certain  height,  weight,  or  strength  is  actually  necessary  to  do  the 
job  of  counselor  (in  which  case  it  should  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  job  description  after 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  and  the  City  Attorney),  this  perception, 
if  present,  can  result  in  discrimination  against  women  both  in  hiring  and  on  the  job.  The 
Department  should  attempt  to  remove  this  misperception  through  such  methods  as 
discussion  groups  and  training. 


Expand  professional  development  and  training  opportunities. 

Once  hired,  conscious  retention  efforts  are  necessary,  including  opportunities  for  training, 
professional  development,  and  advancement.  Both  in  individual  interviews  and  focus 
groups  organized  by  the  Division,  employees  requested  additional  opportunities  for 
professional  development  and  training. 
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Currently,  female  and  male  staff  members  receive  state-mandated  training  in  proportion 
to  their  representation  in  the  department.  This  basic  training  includes  orientation  and 
skills  training  for  probation  officers  and  counselors  within  one  year  of  hire.  Employees 
expressed  a desire  for  additional  opportunities  for  professional  development  and 
education  beyond  the  basic  training. 

To  ensure  equal  employment  opportunities,  the  Department  should  make  professional 
development  programs  a higher  priority.  Suggested  activities  include: 

• Training  the  personnel  office,  managers,  and  supervisors  to  regularly  appraise 
employees  of  professional  development  opportunities  provided  by  the  department; 

• Training  managers  and  supervisors  to  discuss  employees'  training  and  career  goals 
during  performance  reviews; 

• Announcing  promotion  opportunities  in  a manner  that  ensures  that  all  employees  are 
informed  of  the  opportunities,  criteria,  and  process  for  promotion; 

• Providing  incentives  to  gain  professional  development  outside  work  such  as 
participating  in  community  boards,  attending  night  school,  and  identifying  training 
opportunities; 

• Ensuring  that  parents  with  childcare  and  family  responsibilities  can  equally  benefit 
from  professional  development  opportunities; 

• Creating  employee  support  groups  for  women  and  men  to  provide  a mechanism  to 
address  a range  of  gender  based  concerns  expressed  by  employees;  and 

• Consulting  staff  on  how  to  identify  external  training  needs  and  develop  a plan  and 
budget  for  additional  training  accordingly. 
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c.Work  Environment 


Department  employees  and  union  representatives  stated  the  need  for  a more  family- 
friendly  work  environment.  The  need  for  increased  flexible  work  options,  child-care 
problems,  family  leave  benefit  issues,  safety  concerns,  and  a lack  of  employee  peer 
support  mechanisms  were  all  raised.  Although  many  of  these  are  city-wide  issues  and 
beyond  any  one  department's  ability  to  change,  the  department  is  able  to  address  some  of 
these  concerns. 

The  Department  should  continue  to  convene  employee  focus  groups  to  evaluate  changes 
and  address  future  concerns. 


Create  a more  family-friendly  work  environment. 

The  Department  is  in  the  process  of  reevaluating  flexible  work  options,  but  stated  that 
counselor  positions,  working  with  youth  at  Juvenile  Hall,  do  not  allow  for  much 
flexibility.  Currently,  probation  officers  maintain  8 hour/5  day  or  10  hour/4  day 
schedules.  A department  review  determined  that  an  8-hour/5  day  schedule  better  suited 
the  needs  of  the  clients  and  overall  operations.  In  contrast,  during  the  focus  group 
discussion,  some  employees  asserted  that  flexible  work  options  would  reduce  the 
pressure  of  parental  and  child  care,  shorten  commute  time,  and  better  serve  the  needs  of 
juveniles  and  families  who  cannot  access  department  staff  during  regular  business  hours. 
Some  female  staff  in  Juvenile  Hall  stated  that  because  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  more 
favorable  work  schedules,  they  are  not  as  likely  to  plan  extended  careers  at  Juvenile  Hall. 
Departmental  management  must  work  with  unions,  non-management  staff,  and  families 
of  clients  to  develop  options  that  accommodate  employees'  need  for  flexibility  and 
clients'  needs  for  access  to  staff.  This  is  critical  to  the  retention  of  employees. 

Employees  also  expressed  concerns  about  requested  parental  leave  benefits  and  child  care 
issues.  While  the  Department  stated  that  no  employee  requested  parental  leave  in  the 
past  fiscal  year,  both  men  and  women  expressed  concerns  about  meeting  family  needs. 
In  focus  groups,  some  male  employees  stated  that  they  are  not  given  equal  consideration 
for  parental  leave,  including  when  their  wives  are  giving  birth.  Men  and  women  stated 
that  supervisors  questioned  their  requests  to  take  leave  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  their 
children.  Employees  also  expressed  concerns  about  the  lack  of  childcare  options.  In 
particular,  a few  female  workers  in  Juvenile  Hall  felt  they  cannot  take  advantage  of 
promotional  opportunities  because  of  child-care  conflicts. 

The  Department  can  attempt  to  meet  the  expressed  needs  of  both  women  and  men  for 
family  leave.  Often,  there  is  the  perception  that  requesting  leave  or  different  work 
schedules  will  be  looked  upon  unfavorably.  While  changing  perceptions  is  difficult,  it 
begins  at  the  top.  Formulating  a committee  to  review  current  policies  and  making 
changes  as  appropriate  is  necessary  to  truly  address  employee  needs. 
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In  a department  with  round  the  clock  staffing  needs,  employees  should  receive  childcare 
resource  and  referral  assistance.  There  are  many  community  models,  including  local 
childcare  referral  agencies,  on  how  this  may  be  done. 


Expand  safety  procedures. 

The  department  recognizes  staff  safety  concerns  (expressed  more  by  women)  and  is 
expanding  safety  procedures.  Men  and  women  identified  a need  for  additional  lighting  in 
the  parking  lot,  cars  that  do  not  break  down  and  cell  phones  in  case  they  do,  and 
modernized  security  equipment  (such  as  cameras).  Meeting  these  safety  concerns  will 
likely  require  a commitment  of  resources.  Women  identified  a need  for  a department- 
wide policy  for  introducing  new  staff,  and  greater  staff  attention  to  opening  doors  only 
for  known  persons.  In  response,  the  Department  began  an  expanded  key  control  program 
to  control  access,  and  also  began  requiring  employees  to  wear  badges.  Another  way  for 
the  Department  to  meet  safety  concerns  is  to  have  a group  of  male  and  female  employees 
conduct  walk-throughs  of  the  entire  facility  and  surrounding  area,  particularly  at  night, 
and  to  develop  an  action  plan. 

Increase  enforcement  of  anti-discrimination  policies. 

Over  the  next  calendar  year  (2000)  the  department  is  developing  a pilot  training  for  staff 
involved  in  the  recruitment  process  to  be  sensitive  to  issues  of  discrimination.  This 
training  is  intended  to  be  the  basis  for  a department-wide  effort  to  educate  staff  on  the 
issues  of  gender  equity  and  equality.  Topics  include  supervisors’  responsibilities  relating 
to  discrimination  in  the  workplace,  understanding  diversity  in  the  workforce,  sexual 
harassment  prevention,  cultural  awareness  and  others. 

To  ensure  this  is  realized,  the  Department  will  need  a timetable,  staff  allocation  and 
budget.  The  Department  should  consider  mandating  gender  and  diversity  training  for  all 
staff  (in  addition  to  STC  and  other  current  mandated  training),  which  will  aid  in 
countering  gender-based  discrimination  in  the  workplace.  Finally,  the  Department  should 
incorporate  the  definition  of  discrimination  contained  in  the  CEDAW  Ordinance  into  the 
department’s  training  practices. 
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4.  Budget  Allocation 


All  governmental  budgets  have  an  impact  on  the  lives  of  both  men  and  women.  Yet, 
consciously  analyzing  how  budgets  impact  different  populations  is  a relatively  new 
concept.  The  CEDAW  Task  Force  acknowledges  the  work  that  the  Juvenile  Probation 
Department  has  done  to  analyze  its  budget  from  a gender  perspective,  particularly 
considering  that  the  information  requested  was  new.  The  Department  further 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  this  process  by  providing  its  information  within  a short 
period  of  time. 

The  Juvenile  Probation  Department's  total  budget  for  fiscal  year  1998-1999  was 
$25,987,747.  These  monies  are  4.2%  of  the  total  public  protection  budget 
($617,858,158)  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Department  indicated  that  young  women  and  girls  are  a relatively  new  but 
increasingly  large  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Budgetary 
priorities,  which  reflect  an  institutional  commitment,  should  reflect  this  new  reality.  In 
1998-1999,  the  Department  made  increasing  services  for  girls  one  of  its  two  key 
initiatives.  The  Department  reported  that  25%  of  its  budget  is  allocated  to  girls  based  on 
the  percentage  of  the  population  of  girls  in  the  system.  However,  it  is  unclear  how  this 
percentage  from  the  budget  was  actually  allocated  and  spent  on  servicing  girls. 
Additionally,  if  the  prior  programs  were  gender  specific  to  boys,  then  new  programs  must 
be  developed  for  girls.  Realistically,  the  additional  start-up  costs  for  these  new  programs 
may  exceed  25%.  Since  girls'  services  are  a priority,  the  Department  should  allocate 
specific  funding  to  reflect  this,  which  may  include  allocating  more  than  25%  of  its  funds 
to  develop  gender  specific  programs  for  girls.  In  addition  to  seeking  new  funding,  the 
Department  should  also  explore  ways  to  reallocate  resources  toward  expanding  gender 
specific  services. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  girls'  programs  is  difficult  to  discern  from  the  budgetary 
information  provided  by  the  Department.  While  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department  has 
allocated  resources  equally  based  on  its  client  populations  (25%  for  girls  and  75%  for 
boys),  the  Department  will  need  to  expand  ways  to  measure  how  effectively  it  is  using 
these  resources  to  ensure  the  human  rights  of  girls. 

Last  year  (fiscal  year  1998-99),  Community  Programs,  the  division  that  leads  gender 
specific  programming,  received  a major  budgetary  increase  within  the  Department.  This 
increase  includes  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF)  funding42 


42  Temporary  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  (TANF)  is  a State  of  California  program  that  funds  community 
based,  family  focused  services. 
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(approximately  $617,062)  to  provide  gender  specific  services  for  young  women  and  girls. 
(Another  $242,000  from  TANF  Ranch  funds  supports  alternatives  to  detention  for  boys. 
TANF  Ranch  Funds  can  only  be  used  for  youth  at  Log  Cabin  Ranch,  an  all-male  one  year 
detention  facility.)  TANF  funding  has  provided  needed  programming  for  both  girls  and 
boys.  As  the  Department  recognizes,  additional  funding  is  necessary  for  gender  specific 
programming.  For  example,  one  of  the  critical  areas  of  need  pointed  out  by  the  service 
providers  and  staff  is  mental  health  services,  but  no  budget  was  estimated,  and  these 
additional  services  will  require  funding. 

Another  important  concern  is  that  much  of  the  department's  gender  specific  funding 
(especially  funding  for  girls'  programming)  is  provided  by  TANF  funds  which  are 
temporary  funds.  It  is  unclear  how  the  Department  will  continue  providing  gender 
specific  services  after  the  current  TANF  funding  expires  in  fiscal  year  2003.  The 
Department  should  continue  to  seek  additional  funding,  including  city  funding,  for 
gender  specific  services  for  young  women  and  girls. 

The  Department  holds  a public  hearing  on  its  budget  to  receive  input  from  community 
groups  and  clients.  Exactly  how  this  input  influences  the  decision-making  budgetary 
process  should  be  outlined  at  the  public  hearing.  At  the  public  hearing,  the  Department 
should  address  how  funds  are  allocated  for  services  for  girls  and  boys  and  how  these 
funds  are  administered.  For  example,  the  public  would  be  interested  to  know  not  only 
how  much  money  is  allocated  to  education  or  health  services  but  also  what  services  are 
included  in  the  allocation.  Also,  the  Department  should  actively  engage,  in  the  budget 
process,  young  women  and  men  who  have  previously  received  services.  In  particular, 
measurements  of  program  effectiveness,  including  input  from  former  clients,  should  be 
considered  when  making  budgetary  commitments. 

As  part  of  a gender  analysis  of  its  budget,  the  Department  proposes  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  routinely  identifying  and  tracking  on-going  expenditures  for  staff  and  client 
services  by  gender.  It  is  important  that  this  tracking  not  be  sex  based  but  gender  based 
(i.e.,  whether  or  not  the  expenditure  meets  the  particular  needs  of  either  girls  or  boys). 
Case  management  costs  would  include  providing  gender  specific  services  for  girls  and 
boys  based  on  their  particular  needs.  Some  services,  such  as  grounds  operations  or 
Juvenile  Hall  facilities  maintenance,  may  not  be  specific  to  any  gender  but  may  be 
general  service  expenditures,  and  should  be  recorded  as  such.  On  an  annual  basis,  the 
Department  should  assess  its  service  budget  for  general  services,  gender  specific  services 
for  girls  and  gender  specific  services  for  boys.  Finally,  as  part  of  its  budget  process,  the 
Department  should  develop  an  action  plan  that  includes: 

• Its  detailed  budget  for  FY  1999-2000;  and 

• Its  FY  1999-2000  budgetary  commitment  to  improving  equity  for  girls. 

The  CEDAW  Task  Force  and  the  COSW  are  available  to  work  with  the  Department  to 
develop  this  action  plan. 
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5.  Recommendations 


The  COSW  and  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  presents  the  following  recommendations  for 
action.  Some  recommendations  build  on  those  proposed  by  departments  themselves. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  juvenile  justice  system's  impact  on  girls  does  not  start 
with  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department.  The  actions  of  police,  prosecutors,  defense 
attorneys  and  judges,  and  even  the  laws  decide  who  comes  under  the  purview  of  the 
Juvenile  Probation  department.  These  recommendations  are  solely  limited  to  the  Juvenile 
Probation  Department,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  the  entire  juvenile  justice 
system  to  ensure  justice  for  girls  and  young  women. 

Conduct  Comprehensive  Human  Rights  Training  for  All  Staff 

• Train  employees  on  human  rights  issues  with  a gender  perspective.  Incorporate  the 
definition  of  discrimination  contained  in  the  CEDAW  Ordinance  into  the 
Department’s  training.  This  will  enable  employees  to  recognize  gender  differences 
among  everyone  involved  in  the  juvenile  justice  system,  from  coworkers  to  clients. 

Collect  and  Analyze  Disaggregated  Data 

• Expand  data  collection  on  workforce  composition,  employment  practices,  and  client 
demographics.  Data  should  be  disaggregated  by  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  verbal  language 
fluency,  sexual  orientation,  age,  disability,  parental  status,  and  other  criteria  when 
possible.  Collection  of  certain  data  (e.g.,  sexual  orientation,  parental  status,  age)  must 
be  obtained  legally  and  voluntarily.  The  confidentiality  of  respondents  must  be 
maintained. 

• Collect  current  San  Francisco  Labor  Market  availability  data  for  all  occupational 
categories  represented  in  the  Department's  current  or  anticipated  workforce. 

Expand  Recruitment  Programs 

• Implement  the  proposed  recruitment  program  through  an  action  plan  including 
staffing  and  training. 

• Expand  focus  groups  to  all  divisions  to  gather  the  concerns  of  employees,  respecting 
employee  confidentiality.  Facilitate  discussions  of  recruitment  practices,  professional 
development,  and  the  grievance  process. 

Create  a More  Family-Friendly  Work  Environment 

• Expand  flexible  work  options  in  light  of  expressed  employee  concerns.  Include 
discussions  with  families  of  youth  served,  unions,  and  staff. 
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• Expand  focus  groups  to  all  divisions  to  gather  concerns  of  employees,  respecting 
employee  confidentiality.  Facilitate  discussions  of  family  leave,  childcare  and  elder 
care  needs,  work  options,  and  health  and  safety  needs. 

Study  the  Viability  of  Establishing  an  On-Site  Girls'  Unit 

• Examine  the  viability'  of  establishing  an  on-site  girls’  unit  staffed  by  a small  group  of 
intake  officers,  probation  officers,  counselors  and  other  staff  who  would  be  trained  to 
work  exclusively  with  young  women.  In  particular,  identify  the  benefits  of  this 
gender  specific  model  to  girls.  This  examination  should  solicit  community'  and  client 
input. 


Provide  Gender  Specific  Mental  Health  Assessment  and  Services 

• Expand  mental  health  services  for  detained  girls  by  including  counseling  with  a focus 
on  improving  life  skills,  additional  case  management,  expanded  referrals  to 
appropriate  agencies,  and  providing  female  mentors  as  role  models.  Provide 
specialized  gender  training  for  all  peer  mentors,  counselors,  and  other  service 
providers  - male  or  female  - so  that  they  may  provide  effective  gender  specific 
services. 

• Train  Probation  Officers  and  Counselors  on  gender  specific  programming  so  that  they 
may  address  the  different  needs  of  girls  and  boys  in  the  initial  assessment  process  and 
when  recommending  services. 

Provide  Additional  Gender  Specific  Services  for  Young  Women  and  Girls 

• Expand  and/or  redesign  gender  specific  sendees  for  mental  health,  sexual  assault, 
domestic  violence,  parenting  and  pregnancy  prevention,  delinquency  prevention  for 
at-risk  girls,  substance  abuse  prevention,  education,  and  transition  planning.  Involve 
young  women  in  the  design  of  these  services. 

• Provide  gender  specific  counseling  for  young  women  and  girls  about  aftercare  and 
transitional  services  including  housing,  counseling,  life  skills  and  self  esteem 
development,  health  care  (including  reproductive  health),  education,  job  skills 
training,  and  job  placement  assistance.  At  minimum,  young  women  need  viable,  safe 
options  for  housing  and  paid  employment. 

Conduct  Annual  Gender  Analysis  of  Budget 

• Conduct  an  annual  gender  analysis  of  the  Department's  budget.  Assess  the 
Department's  annual  budget  for  general  services,  gender  specific  services  for  girls, 
and  gender  specific  services  for  boys.  Develop  an  action  plan  that  includes  the 
department's  detailed  budget  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  its  budgetary'  commitment  to 
improving  equity  for  girls  for  that  fiscal  year. 
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1.  Overview 


The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Pubic  Works  (DPW)  is  the  department  responsible  for 
maintaining  city  streets  and  public  areas,  restoring  public  monuments,  and  providing 
architectural  and  engineering  services  to  other  city  departments.43  The  Department  has  a 
budget  of  approximately  $115  million  and  a staff  of  1 549,  making  it  one  of  the  larger  city 
departments  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Department  is  organized  into  three  primary  Divisions:  Finance  and  Administration, 
Engineering,  and  Operations.  The  three  Divisions  are  run  separately,  but  senior 
management  in  the  Divisions  work  closely  together,  especially  in  the  collaboration  of 
services  and  when  handling  customer  service  issues.  The  Engineering  and  Operations 
Divisions  are  each  organized  into  Bureaus. 

Traditionally,  service  delivery  has  not  been  examined  for  its  gender  effect,  especially  in 
the  public  works  arena.  Incorporating  gender  concerns  into  service  delivery  was  in  large 
part  a new  concept  for  the  Department.  Gender  sensitive  indicators  to  measure  how 
services  impact  the  quality  of  life  for  women  and  men  have  not  been  used  before  in  San 
Francisco.  This  is  especially  true  with  indirect  services  (i.e.,  services  such  as  street 
lighting,  not  provided  directly  to  an  individual  person)  where  the  gender  impact  is  not 
immediately  obvious  and  difficult  to  address.  Also,  many  of  the  Department's 
architectural  and  engineering  projects  are  done  for  other  city  departments  that  also  lack 
human  rights  and  gender  training.  Hence,  these  projects  will  not  consider  the  gender 
impact  unless  the  Department  of  Public  Works  brings  this  awareness  to  its  clients. 

Most  staff  members  were  receptive  to  the  gender  analysis,  although  a few  did  not 
understand  how  women  and  men  could  have  different  service  needs.  The  learning 
process,  begun  with  this  study,  will  need  to  continue.  As  the  Department  recognizes, 
incorporating  gender  concerns  into  service  delivery  will  require  significant  training  and 
resources.  Training  on  human  rights  with  a gender  perspective,  in  particular  how  to 
incorporate  gender  into  such  activities  as  building  design  and  street  maintenance,  will 
greatly  aid  this  learning  process. 

DPW  maintains  an  advanced  “customer  satisfaction  approach.”  The  Department  has 
created  numerous  mechanisms  to  obtain  community  input,  including  quality  of  life 


43  More  specifically,  the  Department  is  responsible  for  the  following:  street  cleaning,  repairs  and 
maintenance;  restoration  of  public  monuments  (e.g..  City  Hall,  Opera  House);  building  and  maintaining 
plazas,  stairways,  and  other  public  areas;  coordinating  street  excavation  work  with  other  entities;  caring  for 
the  city's  urban  forest;  enforcing  litter  laws;  removing  graffiti  and  illegal  signs;  regulating  street  and 
sidewalk  use;  conducting  utility  undergrounding;  and  providing  architectural  and  engineering  services  to 
other  city  departments.  Department  of  Public  Works  1997/1998  Annual  Report,  page  3. 
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forums,  Neighborhood  City  Hall  programs,  community  meetings,  customer  satisfaction 
surveys,  and  pre-  and  post-construction  surveys.  The  Department  should  integrate  gender 
into  its  customer  service  approach. 

The  Department  offers  an  extensive  employee  training  program  that  emphasizes  fairness 
in  the  workplace  and  leadership  development.  It  allows  for  cross-departmental 
participation  in  "teams"  that  problem-solve  and  make  policy  recommendations.  These 
professional  development  opportunities  demonstrate  the  Department's  commitment  to  its 
staff.  This  commitment  should  also  include  expanded  family  friendly  work  practices. 
Creative  solutions  to  the  realities  of  employees'  family  obligations  are  necessary,  even  if 
difficult  to  implement. 

Before  the  gender  analysis  began,  community  members  interacting  with  the  Department, 
and  the  Department  itself,  had  produced  several  reports  concerning  employee 
discrimination  issues  with  a focus  on  women  and/or  people  of  color.44  The  Department 
maintains  statistics  about  workforce  composition  in  order  to  identify  discrimination  and 
under-representation  in  particular  job  classifications.  While  the  Department  conducts 
recruitment  and  outreach  to  ensure  equal  opportunity,  these  efforts  must  be  expanded. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done  to  bring  women  into  nontraditional  positions,  such  as  the 
skilled  trades.  Creative  efforts  to  include  women  and  underrepresented  minorities  should 
be  developed  together  with  other  city  departments,  unions,  tradeswomen’s  associations, 
and  community  organizations. 


Methodology 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  conducted  the  gender  analysis  under  the  direction  of 
liaison  Assistant  City  Engineer  Kathryn  How.  Senior  management  and  other  staff  were 
open  and  receptive  to  the  COSW  and  project  consultants  throughout  the  gender  analysis 
process.  Discussions  took  place  with  the  Director,  deputy  directors,  bureau  chiefs, 
managers,  and  other  staff  members  to  develop  and  use  the  gender  analysis  guidelines. 

Each  bureau  that  provides  public  services  conducted  its  own  analysis  of  these  services, 
and  examined  how  these  services  were  or  might  be  evaluated  based  on  gender  specific 
needs.  Most  employment  data  and  information  were  provided  by  staff  in  Personnel, 
including  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Programs  section  and  the  training 
department.  Although  personnel  staff  recognized  the  need  to  convene  focus  groups  and 
conduct  surveys  to  gather  concerns  and  recommendations  directly  from  employees,  the 
Department  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  this  during  the  limited  time  frame  allowed  for  its 
response. 


**  See,  for  example,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  The  Broken  Ladder  '92:Asian  Americans  in  City 
Government.  May  1992.  See  also,  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Response  to  the  Broken  Ladder  '92:  Asian  Americans  in  City  Government.  July  1997. 
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2.  Delivery  of  Services 


a.  Gender  and  Service  Delivery 

In  response  to  the  guidelines,  several  Department  of  Public  Works  sections  ("bureaus") 
summarized  services  for  which  they  have  lead  design  responsibility  and  others  briefly 
described  their  general  services.  While  some  services  that  the  Department  provides  are 
sex  specific,  such  as  building  separate  facilities  for  female  firefighters,  services  are  rarely 
gender  specific.45  Much  of  the  Department's  work  is  requested  by  and  produced  for  other 
departments.  In  general,  gender  specific  concerns  are  not  integrated  into  the  design, 
implementation  and  evaluation  processes  unless  a client  department  so  requests. 

Staff  in  the  Engineering  Division  and  the  Operations  Division  provide  most  of  the 
Department's  public  services.  Each  is  analyzed  below,  with  a focus  on  the  various 
bureaus. 


The  Engineering  Division 

The  Engineering  Division  provides  public  services  through  the  Bureaus  of  Architecture, 
Engineering,  Construction  Management,  and  Street-Use  and  Mapping. 

A good  example  of  how  gender  concerns  are  incorporated  into  facility  design  came  from 
the  Bureau  of  Architecture,  which  had  lead  design  responsibility  for  a number  of  projects 
completed  for  the  Recreation  and  Park  Department.  The  Bureau  of  Architecture  staff 
designing  these  services  addressed  safety  issues  from  a gender  perspective.  Public 
facilities  were  designed  as  a safe  place  for  people,  with  additional  lighting  and  visibility 
where  customers  enter  and  leave  public  facilities.  In  particular,  there  were  doorways 
with  controlled  access,  office  windows  that  monitor  entrances  to  dressing  rooms  and 
children's  playgrounds,  and  increased  exterior  lighting  which  provides  lighted  paths  from 
facilities  to  parking  lots.  These  are  excellent  examples  of  how  integrating  gender 
concerns  in  the  design  of  public  services  can  benefit  both  women  and  men.  Many  of 
these  design  functions  may  be  perceived  as  benefiting  only  women,  since  women  may  be 
more  likely  to  visit  a playground  with  children,  or  to  experience  fear  of  violence  in  a dark 
parking  lot.  But  safety  precautions  greatly  benefit  all  persons,  including  men  and  boys, 
who  will  feel  more  secure  in  well  lit,  visible  facilities. 


45  Sex  specific  services  are  those  designed  for  either  males  or  females,  while  gender  specific  services  meet 
the  different  needs  of  either  women  or  men. 
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Other  Bureau  of  Architecture  projects,  done  for  different  city  departments,  did  not 
address  any  gender  specific  concerns.  Some  of  these  projects  were  sex  specific,  such  as 
constructing  separate  restroom  facilities  for  female  firefighters,  or  separate  locker  rooms 
and  toilets  for  females  in  a facility.  For  the  seismic  upgrade  and  other  improvements  to 
the  War  Memorial  Opera  House,  sex  specific  services  included  adding  locker  rooms  and 
dressing  rooms  for  female  musicians  and  staff,  which  added  facilities  for  women  that 
were  presumably  no  different  than  the  facilities  of  men.  Adding  bathrooms  for  women  is 
sex-specific,  whereas  deciding  the  number  of  bathrooms  based  on  gender  is  gender 
specific.  For  instance,  a gender  specific  design  at  the  Opera  House  increased  the  capacity 
of  the  public  restrooms  for  women  by  80%,  recognizing  that  women  need  more  restroom 
facilities  than  men. 

Improvements  to  City  Hall,  the  Bureau  of  Architecture's  largest  undertaking,  did  not 
appear  to  integrate  any  gender  concerns.  With  all  projects,  the  "norm"  or  "public"  must 
be  viewed  through  a gender  perspective.  The  needs  and  impact  of  services  on  all 
persons,  both  men  and  women,  must  be  considered.  When  designing  each  project,  the 
queries  must  be  made.  What  are  women's  needs?  What  are  men's  needs?  How,  if  at  all, 
are  the  needs  met  or  not  met  based  on  gender?  How  can  the  needs  and  concerns  of  all 
persons  be  best  incorporated  into  the  project?  Even  if  one  concludes  that  no  difference 
exists,  it  is  important  to  ask  these  questions  to  assess  if  there  are  different  needs  or  a 
differential  impact  based  on  gender. 

The  Engineering  and  Construction  Management  Bureaus  also  perform  work  that  impacts 
women  and  men,  but  neither  integrates  gender  into  service  designs.  Some  projects,  such 
as  the  redesign  of  a sewer  system  or  landslide  abatement,  may  have  no  differential  impact 
based  on  gender.  However,  many  projects  that  appear  to  be  gender  neutral  actually  may 
impact  women  and  men  differently.  For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  designs 
street  lighting  projects.  On  the  surface  these  appear  gender  neutral,  as  both  men  and 
women  have  a need  for  safety.  However,  a woman,  in  particular,  may  fear  sexual  assault, 
making  her  feel  more  vulnerable  than  a man.  Thus,  increased  lighting  on  dark  streets,  in 
parking  lots,  or  near  public  facilities  creates  a more  equitable  outcome:  both  women  and 
men  feel  safe  walking  down  a street  at  night.  Likewise,  the  renovation  of  city  parks  and 
playgrounds  should  integrate  gender  into  its  decision-making.  The  design  might  then 
reflect  such  features  as  providing  sufficient  lighting  and  pruning  greenery  to  maximize 
visibility. 

Finally,  another  Bureau  in  this  Division,  the  Bureau  of  Street  Use  and  Mapping,  provides 
permit  and  inspection  services  for  use  of  streets  and  sidewalks,  and  approves  subdivision 
maps.  The  Bureau  reports  that  it  is  "[n]ot  currently  engaged  in  activities  that  would 
measure  results  to  gender."46  However,  here,  too,  gender  integration  would  be  useful. 
For  example,  when  granting  permits,  the  Bureau  could  require  that  permit  seekers 
integrate  women's  safety  needs,  such  as  designing  construction  walkways  without  dead 
ends,  and  providing  adequate  lighting. 


**"  DPW  Response,  "Services  and  Population  Served",  page  27. 
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Train  staff  to  integrate  gender  in  building  and  environmental  design. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  staff  to  integrate  gender  into  their 
ongoing  work,  the  Bureau  of  Architecture  plans  to  develop  a training  program  to  raise 
awareness  of  issues  that  are  critical  to  women  and  girls  in  building  and  environmental 
design.  Experts  in  this  area  will  be  consulted  to  develop  specific  design  training  on  how 
to  address  issues  that  are  critical  to  women  and  make  women’s  issues  part  of  the  routine 
project  review  process.  One  person  will  staff  this  initiative  for  six  hours  a week  over  a 
three-month  period.  The  Department’s  estimated  budget  for  this  activity  is  $10-20,000. 

This  plan  will  be  most  effective  if  the  training  and  project  review  considers  the  needs  of 
and  impact  upon  both  women  and  men.  Gender  awareness  training  and  standardization 
of  gender  concerns  would  benefit  other  bureaus  as  well.  Each  bureau  could  involve 
experts  who  have  an  understanding  of  gender  issues  in  relation  to  building  and 
environmental  design,  and  develop  staff  skills  to  integrate  the  concerns  of  women  and 
girls  as  they  relate  to  the  specific  services  provided  by  each  bureau.  Such  training  could 
result  in  a checklist  of  questions  for  project  managers  and  staff  to  use  as  they  carry  out 
their  work  for  client  departments.  The  checklist  could  include: 

• A review  of  how  the  physical  differences  between  women  and  men,  such  as  height 
and  upper  body  strength,  are  taken  into  account  in  building  design  and  the  placement 
of  furniture;  and 

• Indicators  that  measure  the  impact  of  building  and  environmental  design,  particularly 
on  the  safety  of  women  and  girls.  For  example,  safety  concerns  call  for  increased 
lighting,  especially  in  tunnels  and  under  bridges.  Restrooms  for  women  should  be 
well-lit,  clean  and  equipped  with  sanitary  product  dispensers.  Curb  ramps  enable 
access  to  people  with  disabilities,  seniors,  and  men  or  women  with  strollers. 
Entrances  and  exits  that  are  close  to  bus  stops  also  enhance  accessibility  and  service. 

When  providing  services,  the  Department  must,  by  law,  meet  code  regulations  and  other 
legal  requirements  relating  to  design  and  construction.  These  legal  requirements  should 
also  be  reviewed  to  determine  what  provisions,  if  any,  have  a differential  impact  on 
women  and  men. 


The  Operations  Division 

The  Operations  Division  provides  public  services  through  the  Bureaus  of  Building 
Repair,  Streets  and  Sewer  Repair,  and  Street  Environmental  Services.  The  Bureau  of 
Building  Repair  ("BBR")  repairs  potholes,  paves  streets,  operates  bridges  and  tunnels, 
and  provides  contractual  services  throughout  the  City  ranging  from  custodial  services  to 
building  a complete  structure.  The  Bureau  of  Street  and  Sewer  Repair  ("SSR")  primarily 
maintains  and  repairs  street  structures,  and  repairs  the  sewer  system  as  requested  by  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  The  Bureau  of  Street  and  Environmental  Services  ("SES") 
cleans  streets,  maintains  landscaped  areas  adjacent  to  City  streets,  removes  and 
discourages  graffiti,  and  enforces  "relevant  Public  Works,  Police,  and  Public  Health 
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codes.”47  SES  also  operates  the  "Adopt  A Street"  program  in  which  it  partners  with 
neighborhoods  to  jointly  maintain  clean  streets. 

The  Bureaus  of  Building  Repair,  Street  and  Sewer  Repair,  and  Street  and  Environmental 
Services  do  not  provide  any  public  services  that  the  division  perceives  as  gender  specific 
or  sex  specific.  BBR  and  SES  each  has  a fairly  institutionalized  system  for  setting 
priorities  for  service  delivery  based,  in  part,  on  public  complaints  and  safety,  and  with 
some  community  input.  SSR  “operates  almost  exclusively  on  a complaint  basis  and  sets 
its  service  priorities  according  to  the  severity  of  the  situation.”  The  Bureau  stated  that 
“the  severity  of  the  situation  is  analyzed  as  it  affects  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
population  as  a whole,  not  a gender-specific  sub-group.”48  These  perceptions  reflect  a 
view  that  the  “public”  is  genderless,  ignoring  that  the  "population"  is  comprised  of  both 
women  and  men.  While  much  of  this  Division's  work  may  have  no  apparent  gender 
effect,  some  services  do  impact  women  and  men  differently.  For  example,  safety  of  the 
public  is  always  a concern  surrounding  construction  sites,  but  again,  women  may  have 
some  additional  needs  for  well-lit  walkways.  Asking  about  the  impact  of  public  services, 
without  assuming  that  it  will  be  the  same  for  all  persons,  allows  for  an  analysis  of 
possible  differential  impact. 


Department  of  Public  Works  Response  to  Gender  Analysis  (“DPW  Response”),  Services,  page  34. 
DPW  Response,  Designing  & Implementing  Services,  Section  A,  Page  2. 


b.  Involvement  with  Clients  and  Community 

The  Department  has  an  advanced  customer  service  approach.  The  Department's  mission, 
revised  under  the  leadership  of  Director  Mark  Primeau,  states,  "We  are  dedicated 
individuals  committed  to  teamwork,  customer  service,  and  continuous  improvement  in 
partnership  with  the  community."49  The  current  administration  has  taken  great  strides  to 
implement  this  mission,  prioritizing  community  partnerships  and  involvement.  Specific 
activities  have  included  "Quality  of  Life"  forums  where  DPW  staff  convene  meetings  in 
various  communities,  a Neighborhood  City  Hall  Program,50  and  various  other 
neighborhood  and  community-based  volunteer  efforts.  Many  of  these  activities  involve 
the  Department  literally  going  into  the  City’s  various  neighborhoods  and  seeking  input. 
Other  programs  at  the  Operations  Division  involve  community  members  as  partners  in 
joint  efforts  to  revitalize  and/or  maintain  neighborhoods.  The  public  is  also  involved 
with  the  Department’s  budget  process  by  requesting  specific  services  and  capital  projects, 
participating  in  quality  of  life  meetings,  and  interacting  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Work’s  client  departments. 

These  forums  provide  a positive  approach  to  gathering  community  input.  The 
Department  states  that  “community  groups  play  a significant  role  in  designing  services 
provided  by  the  department,”  but  that  “no  distinction  can  be  made  between  women’s 
groups  and  community  groups.”51  This  statement  fails  to  recognize  that  services  may 
impact  persons  differently  based  on  gender.  The  Department  can  add  to  its  community 
forums  by  asking  questions  that  speak  to  the  quality  of  life  for  women  and  men,  which 
may  be  different  based  on  gender.  For  example,  the  Department  once  partnered  with 
neighborhood  residents  to  plan,  fundraise,  and  construct  an  improved  community 
playground.  This  project  was  completed  with  the  goal  of  enhancing  community  service 
and  partnership.  The  community,  which  includes  both  men  and  women,  will  be  even 
better  served  by  a process  that  involves  both  gender  equality  and  gender  equity.  Gender 
equality  requires  that  the  planning  team  be  well  balanced  with  men  and  women  who 
reflect  the  neighborhood's  diversity.  Gender  equity  requires  that  the  design  of  the 
playground  incorporate  the  different  needs  of  all  persons  who  will  use  the  playground. 
This  could  result  in  a design  that  ensures  safety  (e.g.,  increased  lighting  and  visibility) 
and  accommodates  differences  (e.g.,  size  of  recreational  equipment). 

In  conducting  the  quality  of  life  meetings  and  neighborhood  forums,  the  Department 
could: 

• Solicit  the  different  concerns  that  women  and  men  may  have  on  health  and  safety; 


49  Department  of  Public  Works  Annual  Report  1997/1998,  page  4. 

50  The  Department  of  Public  Works  conducts  the  "Neighborhood  City  Hall  Program  (NCH)  to  cover  all  of 
the  city's  eleven  supervisorial  districts.  City  employees  who  provide  neighborhood  residents  with  one-stop- 
for  service  staff  NCHs.  The  public  completes  a customer  satisfaction  form  and  this  feedback  is  used  to  set 
service  priorities."  DPW  Response,  Services,  "Community  Involvement,"  number  1. 

51  DPW  Response,  Services,  "Community  Involvement,"  number  3. 
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• Provide  translation  facilities  based  on  neighborhood  demographics  to  ensure  that 
language  is  not  an  obstacle  to  participating; 

• Institutionalize  outreach  efforts  to  involve  the  entire  public,  including  men  and 
women  (especially  immigrant  women,  women  of  color,  elderly  women,  women  with 
disabilities,  and  other  underrepresented  groups);  and 

• Publicize  the  action  plan  for  services  and  provide  routine  updates  on  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  web  site,  at  community  centers,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  design  and  construction  bureaus  could  also  invite  selected  residents  who 
would  use  the  facilities,  both  men  and  women,  to  walk  through  the  site/facilities  in  the 
pre-construction/renovation  phase  and  comment  on  design  features  that  would  increase 
residents'  sense  of  security  and  comfort. 
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3.  Employment  Practices 


a.  Workforce  Data 

In  conducting  the  gender  analysis,  the  Department  provided  data  on  their  employees  by 
sex,  race,  occupational  category,  employment  status  and  salary  range.  These  data  are 
analyzed  below. 

Some  data  was  missing  or  difficult  to  access,  making  the  analysis  less  effective.  For 
example,  there  were  little  or  no  data  available  on  parental  leave,  childcare  needs,  work 
options,  promotions,  or  participation  in  apprenticeship  programs.  Collecting  information 
in  these  areas  would  allow  the  Department  to  address  the  different  needs  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  workforce. 

Prior  to  beginning  the  gender  analysis,  community  members  interacting  with  the 
Department  and  the  Department  itself  had  produced  several  reports  concerning  employee 
discrimination  issues  in  the  workforce.52  The  Department  maintains  statistics  about 
workforce  composition  in  order  to  identify  discrimination  and  under-representation  in 
particular  job  classifications,  and  conducts  recruitment  and  outreach  to  ensure  equal 
opportunity.  Still,  expanded  efforts  are  necessary,  especially  to  expand  recruitment  of 
women  into  nontraditional  positions,  such  as  the  skilled  trades. 


Analysis  of  Workforce  Composition  Data 

The  Department's  workforce  is  racially  diverse,  and  includes  Asian  Americans  (27% 
"Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders"),  African  Americans  (16%  "Black")  and  Latinos  (17% 
"Hispanic").  European  Americans  (30%  "White")  are  represented  roughly  in  proportion 
to  their  representation  in  the  San  Francisco  civilian  labor  force  (28.8%  for  males,  23.2% 
for  females).53 

Women  have  not  yet  been  fully  integrated  into  nontraditional  jobs.  This  societal  issue  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  workforce  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  where 
nontraditional  jobs  form  the  bulk  of  the  Department's  job  classifications,  and  where 


52  For  example,  see  Glass  Ceiling  Issues  Experienced  by  Women  In  City  Government.  Department  of 
Public  Works,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  December  1 1,  1997. 

33  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Market  Availability,  1990  Census  data. 
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women  make  up  almost  half  of  the  general  population  labor  force  but  only  a quarter  of 
the  Department's  1549  employees.54 

Women  are  notably  underrepresented  among  service  and  maintenance  workers  and  over- 
represented among  office/clerical  workers.  Among  the  651  service  and  maintenance 
workers,  19%  are  female  (35.6%  availability  in  the  Bay  Area)  and  81%  are  male  (64.4% 
availability  in  the  Bay  Area).  Among  the  106  office  and  clerical  workers,  82  % are 
female  (67.1%  availability  in  the  Bay  Area)  and  18%  are  male  (32.9%  availability  in  the 
Bay  Area).  While  salaries  are  comparable  between  the  office/clerical  and  service  and 
maintenance  positions,  the  disparities  reflect  societal  gender  roles  defined  for  women  and 
men. 

A broader  problem  is  that  for  some  nontraditional  positions,  female  availability  pools  are 
low.  Women  and  men  might  view  themselves  in  stereotypical  roles,  thus  only  applying 
for  traditional  positions.  An  individual  department  cannot  easily  change  how  people 
define  themselves.  But  there  are  some  proactive  measures  the  Department  can  take.  It 
can  conduct  effective  outreach  to  ensure  that  all  persons  in  the  available  labor  pools  are 
aware  of  job  positions.  It  can  work  with  other  city  departments  such  as  the  Department 
of  Human  Resources  to  develop  and/or  utilize  programs  to  recruit  women  for 
nontraditional  positions  where  under-representation  exists.  It  can  work  with  unions  and 
tradeswomen's  associations  to  develop  apprenticeship  programs  and  other  creative 
solutions  to  recruit  the  potential  applicants.  Outreach  and  recruitment  programs  will  be 
most  successful  if  they  are  developed  in  concert  with  unions,  and  include  activities  in  the 
community  that  highlight  the  need  and  desire  to  hire  a diverse  workforce. 

Availability  pools  are  also  low  for  certain  specialized  professional  classifications  at  the 
Department.  Women  comprise  only  28%  of  the  professionals  in  the  Department,  yet  are 
47.8%  of  professionals  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Much  of  this  disparity  may  be 
explained  by  noting  that  professionals  include  architects  and  engineers.  Within  the 
Department,  female  architects  are  underrepresented,  and  female  engineers  are  slightly 
above  parity.53  However,  women  are  only  1 1.8%  of  all  engineers,  and  only  19.8%  of  all 
architects  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.56  This  indicates  the  need  to  encourage  more 
women  to  enter  these  fields.  The  Department  could  work  with  unions  to  increase 
recruitment  of  women  and  other  underrepresented  persons  for  these  professions. 

Among  the  188  skilled  craft  workers,  only  3 (1.5%)  are  female,  compared  to  9.2% 
availability  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  These  positions  can  be  fairly  high-paid, 
especially  in  comparison  to  office/clerical  positions.  Interviews  with  the  three  female 
skilled  craft  workers  within  the  Department,  union  representatives  and  others  might  shed 


54  Overall,  women  are  24  % of  the  Department's  1549  employees,  and  comprise  45.7  % of  San  Francisco’s 
civilian  labor  force. 

55  Women  are  only  15%  of  all  engineers  in  the  Department,  and  only  1 1.8%  of  all  engineers  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area.  Women  are  only  2%  of  all  architects  in  the  Department,  and  only  19.8%  of  all 
architects  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  San  Francisco,  California  PMSA  availability  data.  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  Human  Resources,  October  2,  1992. 

56  San  Francisco,  California  PMSA  availability  data.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of 
Human  Resources.  October  2,  1992. 
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light  on  why  so  few  women  have  entered  this  trade,  and  why  even  fewer  exist  in  the 
Department.  Development  of  apprenticeship  programs  and  women's  support  groups 
could  aid  the  Department  in  recruiting,  training,  and  retaining  more  tradeswomen. 

Based  on  the  above  disparities,  it  is  not  surprising,  but  still  problematic,  that  over  80 
percent  of  the  employees  earning  over  $70,000  are  men.  Only  in  the  lowest  salary  range 
is  there  a roughly  equal  percentage  of  women  and  men.  The  percentage  of  women  across 
all  other  salary  ranges  is  consistently  below  30  percent.  The  Department  should  evaluate 
whether  this  salary  discrepancy  is  due  to  seniority,  discrimination,  or  other  factors.  These 
data  are  striking,  as  it  indicates  that,  whatever  the  reason,  women  are  earning  far  less 
money  than  men. 
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Department  of  Public  Works  Employment  Statistics57 


CATEGORY 

# of 
Females 
at  DPW 

% of 
Females 
at  DPW 

1990  SF 
Female 
Labor 
Pool 58 

n of 
Males 
at 

DPW 

% of 
Males 
at 

DPW 

1990 
SF  Male 
Labor 
Pool2 

TOTAL 

Professionals 

Administrators 

11 

32% 

42% 

23 

68% 

58% 

34 

Architects 

2 

7% 

20% 

28 

93% 

80% 

30 

Engineers 

17 

15% 

12% 

97 

85% 

88% 

114 

Misc.  Professionals 

61 

43% 

48% 

80 

57% 

52% 

141 

B.  Subtotal  91  28%  228  72%  319 


Technicians  48 26%  38%  139  74%  62%  ljf 

Student  Design  Trainee59  26  40%  39  60%  65 


Security  2 10%  16%  18  90%  84%  20 

(Protective  services) 


Skilled  Craft  3 ~ 2%  9%  185  98%  91%  188 


Paraprofessionals  " 3 38%  85%  5 63%  15%  8 


Maintenance  121  " 19%  36%  530  81%  64%  651 


Office  & Clerical  87  82%  67%  19  18%  33%  106 


Efforts  to  recruit  women  in  almost  every  category,  except  clerical  and  office 
workers  where  women  are  over-represented,  are  still  needed. 


This  chart  is  based  on  DPW’s  employment  data  as  of  9/30/99;  it  highlights  the  areas  where  women  are 
under/over  represented. 

The  San  Francisco  labor  pool  has  not  been  updated  since  1990.  Labor  pools  reflect  the  percentage  of 
individuals  in  a particular  category — in  this  case  women,  or  man — available  and  qualified  for  this  type  of 
work  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Presumably,  these  figures  have  increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 

' This  category  is  a subcategory  of  technicians.  Even  by  1990  SF  Bay  Area  Labor  availability  standards, 
women  arc  underrepresented  as  technicians;  however,  the  Department  is  making  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  female  technicians  by  recruiting  student  trainees. 
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b.  Recruitment  and  Professional  Development 


Recruitment  and  professional  development  are  both  areas  the  Department  recognizes  as 
crucial  to  the  advancement  of  both  women  and  men.  In  particular,  the  current 
administration  has  shown  leadership  in  these  areas  by  initiating  some  innovative 
programs.  The  Department  should  continue  to  allocate  resources  to  these  areas  until  it 
achieves  gender  equity. 


Recruitment  and  Hiring 

Historically,  the  Department  has  been  subject  to  outside  criticism  from  community 
groups,  political  leaders,  and  female  employees  for  the  lack  of  quality  work  assignments 
and  promotions  for  women  and  people  of  color.  The  Department  has  responded  to  this 
criticism  by  beginning  to  conduct  additional  outreach  and  recruitment,  hiring,  and 
promotions.  Recent  initiatives  in  this  area  should  be  evaluated  for  their  effectiveness. 

Expand  the  Department's  creative  internships  and  training  for  underrepresented  persons. 

The  Department  has  developed  a creative  program  to  ensure  that  young  people, 
especially  female  students  and  students  of  color,  are  given  equal  access  to  fields  such  as 
engineering  and  architecture.  The  "Project  Pull"  internship  program  allows  high  school 
students  the  opportunity  to  work  at  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  other  city 
departments,  to  encourage  young  people  to  enter  architecture,  engineering  and  other 
fields  in  which  their  racial  and  gender  communities  are  underrepresented.  The 
Department  reports  that  currently,  program  participants  are  60%  female.  As  this  is  a 
relatively  new  program,  it  would  be  useful  to  track  participants’  entry  into  these  selected 
fields. 

Another  Department  initiative  is  the  Transition  to  Employment  Program.  This  is  targeted 
at  providing  work  opportunities  for  people  with  histories  of  unemployment  or  no 
employment,  including  single  mothers  and  other  women.  Participants  are  trained  and 
hired  “in  basic  manual  labor  jobs  such  as  sweeping  with  emphasis  on  work  ethic,  team 
effort,  and  responsibility.”60  Additional  job  skills  will  eventually  be  necessary  for  career 
advancement  beyond  manual  labor  jobs.  Other  creative  programs  include  Summerbridge 
and  the  Environmental  Service  Trainee  Program.  Departmental  staff  participate  in 
Summerbridge,  a year-round  academic  support  and  enrichment  program  for  San 
Francisco  middle  school  students,  encouraging  students  to  enter  engineering  and  other 
nontraditional  fields.  The  Department  has  also  worked  with  Laborers  Local  261  and  four 
community  based  organizations  to  establish  and  staff  twenty-four  Environmental 
Services  Trainee  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Street  and  Environmental  Services.  As  these 
programs  develop,  the  Department  could  conduct  exit  interviews  with  participants,  asking 
if  the  program  was  worthwhile  and  soliciting  ideas  for  improvement. 


60  DPW  Response,  Services,  Page  42. 
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Enhance  recruitment  efforts  together  with  unions  and  community  groups. 

Additional  efforts  are  necessary  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  in  recruitment  and  hiring. 
Currently,  the  Department's  recruitment  includes: 

• advertising  to  minority,  women's,  and  community  based  organizations; 

• diversity  and  anti-discrimination  training  for  subject-matter  experts  who  conduct  job 
analysis  and  develop  selection  procedures;  and 

• rating  panels  that  are  diverse  in  terms  of  both  gender  and  ethnicity. 

The  Department,  recognizing  that  much  more  can  be  done,  made  many  recommendations 
about  recruiting  women  for  jobs  in  which  women  have  been  historically 
underrepresented.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Department  will  develop  a five-year  plan  to 
hire  and  train  women  for  professional  and  managerial  positions,  particularly  as  engineers, 
architects,  and  technical  staff.  Specific  activities  include  forming  a Process  Improvement 
Team  among  existing  employees  and  visiting  high  schools,  colleges,  and  participating  in 
job  fairs. 

Also,  several  bureaus  recommended  intensifying  efforts  to  recruit  women  with  the  help 
of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources.  The  Bureau  of  Engineering  has  committed  to 
hiring  recruiters  to  attract  women  engineers  and  landscape  architects.  Activities  will 
include  increased  networking  opportunities  at  professional  conferences  and  mentoring 
middle  and  high  school  students.  The  Bureau  of  Building  Repair  will  focus  on  recruiting 
qualified  women  and/or  minorities  in  the  craft  shops  through  apprenticeship  programs 
and  other  training  and  education  opportunities.  The  Bureau  of  Street  and  Sewer  Repair 
has  committed  to  increasing  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  women  in  the  bureau,  especially 
for  field  crew  classifications. 

While  the  Department  of  Public  Works  should  work  in  collaboration  with  other  city 
departments,  such  as  the  Department  of  Human  Resources,  it  must  be  responsible  for  its 
own  effective  recruitment.  The  Department  must  constantly  evaluate  each  program’s 
effectiveness  and  provide  its  staff  with  additional  training  on  how  to  conduct  recruitment. 
It  must  go  beyond  mailing  announcements  to  community  groups  and  forming  diverse 
rating  panels,  to  initiating  additional  apprenticeship  programs  for  areas  in  which  women 
are  underrepresented.  Recruitment  must  also  go  beyond  professional  positions  and 
expand  for  the  skilled  trades  and  other  such  positions.  Also,  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  recruitment  is  publicizing  the  fact  of  a diverse  well-balanced  workforce.  As  the 
Department  continues  to  provide  equal  opportunity,  its  workforce  will  undoubtedly 
become  even  more  diverse.  An  increasingly  diverse  workforce  and  recruiting  teams  will 
likely  increase  success  in  outreach  efforts. 

Finally,  the  Department  and  bureaus  should  work  directly  with  unions  and  certain 
community  organizations  (e.g.,  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action,  Equal  Rights  Advocates) 
to  design  new  initiatives.  Apprenticeship  and  training  programs,  and  outreach  to 
tradeswomen  will  help  to  ensure  that  women  have  equal  access  to  nontraditional  fields. 
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Professional  Development  and  Career  Advancement 


The  Department  recognizes  the  importance  of  affording  employees  opportunities  for 
professional  development  and  career  advancement. 

The  Department  furthers  career  advancement  by  encouraging  its  employees  to  take 
leadership  in  improving  departmental  service.  The  Quality  Assurance  Council  (QAC)  is 
a group  of  management  and  non-management  employees  who  meet  once  a month  to  hear 
presentations,  receive  training,  and  make  department-wide  suggestions.  The  Process 
Improvement  Teams  (PITs)  are  smaller  topic-driven  teams  who  meet  biweekly  to 
improve  processes  that  impact  customer  service.  Participants  gain  experience  in  meeting 
facilitation,  quality  management,  and  knowledge  of  department  wide  and  city-wide 
operations. 

The  Department’s  Training  and  Development  Unit  offers  extensive  high-quality  internal 
and  external  training.  The  training  content  is  varied,  and  includes  management  and 
leadership  skills,  how  to  take  civil  service  exams,  career  management  training,  and 
personal  effectiveness  skills  training.  Current  data  indicate  that  female  staff  have  utilized 
these  programs  in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  department’s  workforce.  The 
Department  itself  noted  that  employees  cannot  participate  in  training  unless  it  is  related  to 
their  current  jobs  due  to  time  conflicts,  and  labor  and  overhead  costs  (that  arise  when 
employees  are  in  training  and  not  working).  While  budget  needs  are  always  a constraint, 
fostering  career  growth  means  that  employees  must  be  allowed  to  participate  in  training 
that  is  outside  of  their  job  description.  Investing  in  skill  acquisition  may  also  save  money 
by  decreasing  turnover. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  described  below.  Training  and  Development  Staff  have 
served  as  ombudsperson,  mentor  and  personal  coach  for  many  women  throughout  the 
Department.  For  example,  one  staff  person,  assigned  to  the  Engineering  Bureau,  serves 
as  ombudsperson  for  many  women  there,  helping  them  to  resolve  work-related  problems 
they  have  experienced  as  women  in  a predominantly  male  environment,  and  providing 
them  with  a sounding  board  for  career  planning.  Staff  has  also  served  as  mentors  for 
women  department-wide,  and  even  for  women  from  other  departments.  Finally,  staff  has 
individually  coached  both  women  and  men  on  how  to  take  civil  service  exams,  a skill 
critical  to  career  advancement  within  the  City. 

Train  managers  to  discuss  career  goals  during  performance  appraisal. 

As  the  Department  reports,  female  employees  “have  expressed  a desire  to  have  more 
mentoring  and  to  have  more  training,  development,  and  career  discussions  built  into  the 
performance  appraisal  process  between  them  and  their  supervisors.”61  The  Department’s 
immediate  plans  include  developing  and  conducting  mandatory  training  for  managers  and 
supervisors  in  all  bureaus  on  how  to  develop  their  employees.  For  example,  managers 
and  supervisors  will  be  asked  to  discuss  employees  training  and  career  goals  during 


61  DPW  Response,  Employment  Practices,  page  37. 
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performance  evaluation.  Training  will  take  place  from  September  1999  to  May  2000. 
Results  will  be  evaluated  through  an  audit  of  the  performance  appraisals  conducted  by 
personnel  staff  in  May  2000,  as  well  as  a participant  feedback  survey  of  women 
employees  in  June  2000.  This  is  an  excellent  plan.  However,  the  Department  should 
ensure  that  the  training  includes  a gender  focus. 

Expand  women's  caucus  & mentoring  to  all  divisions,  especially  operations. 

The  Department  currently  has  a Women  Engineers'  Caucus.  Mentoring  and  counseling  is 
provided  on  request.  Currently,  the  Public  Works  Training  and  Development  Unit 
provides  part-time  staff  support  for  the  Caucus,  with  oversight  from  the  Unit’s  Director. 

The  Training  and  Development  Unit  recommended  strengthening  the  Women  Engineers' 
Caucus  through  a series  of  activities  designed  to  develop  women  engineers  and  other 
women  employees.  The  Caucus  will  meet  at  least  once  a month  to  recruit  women 
engineers  for  two  large-scale  Caucus  meetings  to  take  place  in  November  1 999  and  April 
2000.  The  estimated  budget  for  these  activities  is  $6000.  This  effort  will  be  staffed  by 
the  Training  Director  herself.  In  recruiting  employees,  the  Department  should  thoroughly 
publicize  the  Caucus,  making  its  existence  known  to  women  engineers,  and  consider 
creating  similar  programs  for  other  female  employees,  such  as  women  architects  and 
women  in  the  skilled  trades,  who  are  not  included  in  the  expansion  plans. 

As  part  of  this  project,  this  fall,  the  Training  and  Development  Unit  will  also  conduct  a 
pilot  mentoring  program  for  women  employees.  The  Unit’s  Director  and  a Training 
Officer,  in  collaboration  with  the  Women  Engineers'  Caucus  and  other  senior  women 
engineers  from  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  other  departments,  will  recruit  and 
train  women  to  become  mentees  and  assign  each  of  them  a mentor.  Participants  will 
evaluate  the  program  by  March  2000.  Once  the  Engineering  group  has  evaluated  this 
program,  the  Department  will  consider  expanding  such  a program  to  the  Operations 
Bureaus. 

The  Bureau  of  Street  Environmental  Services  also  intends  to  work  with  the  Training  and 
Development  Unit  to  support  women  in  non-traditional  employment.  The  Training  and 
Development  Unit  will  develop  a training  program  designed  for  all  women  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  on  personal  effectiveness,  career  management,  problem 
solving,  and  how  to  receive  feedback  and  learn  from  it.  Professional  development 
opportunities  should  be  extended  to  all  staff  as  this  will  create  a more  skilled  and 
dedicated  workforce. 

Conduct  focus  groups  across  all  bureaus. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  need  to  conduct  focus  groups  across  all  bureaus  not  only 
to  gather  the  concerns  of  employees  with  regard  to  the  department’s  recruitment 
practices,  but  also  to  discuss  professional  development  opportunities,  and  evaluation  and 
promotion  processes.  Confidentiality  should  be  maintained  to  the  extent  possible. 
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c.Work  Environment 


Data  Collection 

The  Department's  data  collection  on  employee  work  environment  issues  must  be 
expanded.  Policies  exist  for  parental  leave  and  flexible  schedules  requests  but  data  about 
who  participates  in  these  programs  was  not  readily  accessible  for  review  and  analysis. 
To  track  the  needs  of  its  employees,  the  Department  should  maintain  and  analyze  data  in 
these  areas.  For  example,  data  maintained  on  family  leave  should  include: 

• the  number  and  demographics  of  employees  requesting  family  leave; 

• the  type  of  family  leave  requested  (e.g.,  leave  to  care  for  a parent,  paternity  leave, 
maternity  leave); 

• the  duration  of  family  leave;  and, 

• whether  and  to  what  degree  employees  received  promotions  after  returning  from 
family  leave. 


Family-friendly  Work  Policies 

The  Department  provides  standard  unpaid  family  leave  as  required  by  law.  It  reported 
that  both  male  and  female  employees  express  concerns  about  parental  leave  being  unpaid. 
This  is  a city-wide  issue  that  is  currently  being  explored  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Another  city-wide  problem  of  concern  to  Department  of  Public  Works  employees  is  the 
lack  of  available  childcare.  There  is  no  childcare  facility  particular  to  these  employees, 
and  the  City's  childcare  facility  at  City  Hall  is  licensed  for  only  46  children,  not  all  of 
whom  are  children  of  city  employees.  Female  employees,  in  particular,  have  expressed 
that  there  is  a lack  of  affordable  childcare  facilities  in  the  Civic  Center  area.  A joint  City- 
Union  Childcare  Committee  was  assigned  to  study  the  feasibility  of  establishing  or 
locating  additional  facilities,  but  the  results  of  this  study  were  not  available.  While  the 
city  as  a whole  can  do  more  for  its  approximately  29,000  employees,  the  Department  can 
also  take  some  action.  As  a result  of  this  analysis,  the  Department  will  look  into 
providing  general  information  about  childcare  as  a part  of  employee  processing.  This 
suggestion  should  be  implemented  and  expanded  to  all  employees.  For  example,  the 
Department  can  establish  an  information  and  referral  program  for  all  employees. 

Within  each  bureau,  flex  time  and  part-time  work  schedules  are  available,  subject  to 
supervisory  approval.  All  requests  must  be  renewed  annually.  Flex  time  is  permitted  in 
according  to  three  different  policies,  one  department-wide  policy  and  two  policies  in 
effect  with  unions.  The  department-wide  policy  allows  flextime  between  the  hours  of 
6:30  a.m.  and  6:30  p.m.,  and  all  employees  must  arrive  by  9:30  a.m.,  and  leave  after  3:30 
p.m.  The  two  policies  in  effect  with  unions  allow  employees  to  work  eighty  hours  over  a 
nine  day  period,  with  one  day  off  in  each  two  week  period.  These  two  policies  in  effect 
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with  unions  are  relatively  new,  while  the  department-wide  policy  has  been  in  effect  for 
some  time.  Without  readily  accessible  data  on  who  is  utilizing  flex  time  it  is  not  possible 
to  analyze  its  effectiveness.  Data  should  be  collected  and  reviewed  regularly  to  ensure 
that  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of  both  the  bureau  and  its  employees. 

The  Department's  first  job  share,  allowing  two  employees  to  actually  share  one  job 
position,  was  recently  initiated  in  the  Personnel  division.  Although  not  for  everyone,  job 
sharing  can  be  useful  in  allowing  an  individual  employee  to  work  less  than  full  time, 
while  still  maintaining  full  time  coverage  in  a particular  position.  Job  sharing  can  be 
especially  useful,  for  example,  in  management  or  other  positions  that  require  full  time 
coverage,  and  should  be  explored  for  such  positions. 

Employees  have  also  expressed  a desire  to  telecommute.  The  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  currently  has  no  policy  that  allows  for  telecommuting.  While  not  an  option  for 
everyone,  the  viability  of  telecommuting  should  be  examined,  city-wide  and  the 
Department,  in  an  annual  review  of  employment  practices.  By  eliminating  commute 
time,  telecommuting  is  both  an  environmental  issue  and  one  that  allows  employees  to 
spend  more  time  with  their  families  during  non  working  hours. 

Many  employees  desire  flex  time  to  better  accommodate  family  care  responsibilities.  For 
example,  a lack  of  flex  time  and  telecommuting,  coupled  with  a lack  of  on-site  childcare, 
poses  a burden  to  many  parents.  Similarly,  eldercare  and  other  family  responsibilities 
require  flexibility  in  the  workplace.  The  traditional  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  model  is  incongruent 
with  the  realities  faced  by  current  family  structures.  Within  the  Department,  several 
female  professional  employees  expressed  that  flexible  work  options  must  be  given  a 
greater  priority.  Some  female  employees  have  reported  that  they  seek  out  certain  bureaus 
or  departments  where  flex  time  is  more  readily  honored.  In  the  private  sector,  flex  time  is 
expanding  into  the  trades.62  A creative  flex  time  policy  should  be  implemented 
department-wide,  with  a process  to  appeal  denied  requests.  If  the  Department  wishes  to 
retain  its  employees,  especially  those  with  family  obligations,  it  must  find  ways  to 
implement  flexible  work  options.63 


62  See,  The  San  Francisco  Examiner.  "Flex  Time  Expanding  Into  Blue  Collar  Ranks,"  Sunday,  October  17, 
1999,  page  CL31. 

63  The  private  industry  has  some  useful  models  for  flexible  work  options.  Many  employers  have  instituted 
aggressive  job  sharing  and  flex  time  provisions  to  retain  female  employees.  "Corporations  that  make 
available  flexible  work  arrangements  ...  report  significant  reductions  in  absenteeism,  tardiness  and 
turnover."  A Solid  Investment.  Making  Full  Use  of  the  Nation's  Human  Capital,  Recommendations  of  the 
federal  Glass  Ceiling  Commission,  1995.  See  also,  A study  of  the  availability,  use  and  effects  of  family 
oriented  workplace  policies  and  benefits  in  one  community.  Mary  Secret,  University  of  Kentucky,  Earlence 
Heckleberrv,  Lexington-Fayette  Urban  County  Government,  Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research; 
Women's  Progress:  Perspective  on  the  Past,  Blueprint  for  the  Future.  Fifth  Women's  Policy  Research 
Conference.  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  1998.  One  finding  of  this  study  was 
that  the  more  supportive  of  family-friendly  policies  an  employee  perceives  his  or  her  co-workers  and 
supervisors  to  be,  the  less  employees  experience  strain  and  stress. 
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Anti-Discrimination  Policies 


The  Department  trains  managers  and  supervisors  to  address  sex  discrimination,  sexual 
harassment,  and  diversity.  It  is  the  supervisor’s  responsibility  for  handling  complaints  of 
this  nature.  These  practices  are  primarily  implemented  by  the  Department's  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  ("EEO")  Manager  and  other  personnel/  administration  staff. 
The  Department’s  EEO  Manager  receives  and  investigates  complaints  of  discrimination. 
The  Department  should  analyze  discrimination  complaints  for  patterns  of  problems,  on  a 
long-term  basis.64  This  would  allow  it  to  raise  awareness  of  recurring  discrimination 
issues  and  ensure  that  discrimination  training  addresses  these  issues. 

The  department’s  "mandatory"  gender  and  diversity  training  has  a budget  of  $35,000,  and 
is  staffed  part-time  by  a training  officer.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  357  of  the  Department's 
1521  employees  were  trained  and  5%  of  those  were  women.  These  low  figures  suggest 
that  the  training  is  either  mandated  only  for  managers  or  is  not  mandated  on  an  annual 
basis.  Given  the  Department's  male-dominated  workforce,  it  should  require  gender  and 
diversity  training  and,  especially,  sexual  harassment  training  for  all  its  employees  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  Department  reported  that  some  male  employees  felt  "punished"  by 
being  required  to  attend  training.  It  is  important  to  discuss  with  employees  that  the 
training  serves  a preventive  purpose:  to  ensure  a safe,  respectful  environment  for  all.  The 
Department  should  also  incorporate  the  definition  of  discrimination  contained  in  the 
CEDAW  Ordinance  into  its  training. 


Contracting  Policies 

Contract  Administration  is  responsible  for  managing  the  entire  contract  process, 
including  outreach  and  solicitation  of  bids,  awards,  contract  processing,  and  ensuring 
compliance  with  various  regulations,  including  the  City's  Ordinance  about  minority, 
women  and  local  business  enterprises  ("MBE/WBE/LBE  Ordinance").  The  City's 
MBE/WBE/LBE  Ordinance  requires  prime  contractors  to  make  good  faith  efforts  to 
award  business  to  women  owned  businesses  (WBEs)  and  minority  owned  businesses 
(MBEs).  However,  much  of  the  outreach  & recruitment  efforts  rely  on  Human  Rights 
Commission  resources  and  contacts.  During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  Department  reported  that  no  construction  or  consulting  contracts  was 
awarded  to  WBEs.  It  did  not  report  what,  if  any,  subconsultant  contracts  were  awarded 
to  WBEs  or  MBEs.  The  Department  should  make  a concerted  effort  to  expand  the  pool 
of  certified  WBE’s  from  which  to  select  and  meet  the  city-wide  goal  of  providing  equal 
opportunity  for  women.  The  Department  also  reported  that  it  could  not  ensure  that 
contractors  receive  gender  and  diversity  training  and  are  unaware  of  whether  or  not 
contractors  receive  such  training  from  other  sources.  Generally  part  of  any  contract 


64  Six  complaints  were  filed  in  the  last  fiscal  year  all  by  staff  of  color.  The  four  men  and  two  women  were 
from  a range  of  occupational  categories.  The  cases  have  yet  to  be  resolved  and  are  too  few  for  meaningful 
analysis. 

65  The  Department  reported  that  it  awarded  less  than  3%  to  WBE's,  except  for  professional  services 
contracts. 
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includes  numerous  requirements  and  assurances  regarding  issues  of  licensing  and 
insurance,  for  example.  Like  these  stipulations,  evidence  that  a firm  engages  proactively 
in  gender  and  diversity  training  for  its  employees  should  make  it  a particularly  attractive 
contractor.  The  Department  could  convey  this  as  a norm  for  its  contractor  selection 
process. 
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4.  Budget  Allocation 


The  Department  of  Public  Works  is  one  of  the  larger  departments  in  San  Francisco,  with 
a total  budget  for  fiscal  year  1998-1999  of  $1 15,436,075.  These  monies  are  6.7%  of  the 
total  public  works,  transportation,  and  commerce  budget  ($1,705,153,036)  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Department's  Finance  and  Administration  Division  includes  Personnel,  Contract 
Administration,  Computer  Services,  the  Office  of  Finance  and  Budget,  and  Accounting. 
The  Office  of  Finance  and  Budget  is  responsible  for  financial  planning  and  budget 
preparation. 

Human  rights  are  about  constructing  conditions  in  society  for  people  to  be  fully  human. 
The  CEDAW  Ordinance  requires  San  Francisco  to  eliminate  discrimination  that  impacts 
the  human  rights  of  its  people.66  This  in  turn  requires  all  departments  to  conduct  a 
conscious  and  regular  analysis  of  how  spending  decisions  impact  different  populations, 
such  as  women  and  men.  Although  a relatively  new  concept,  budget  allocations  based  on 
gender  can  have  a great  impact  on  the  lives  of  both  men  and  women. 

Generally,  and  within  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  budget  information  about 
services  that  have  an  indirect  impact  upon  the  lives  of  men  and  women  (such  as  street 
lighting  or  street  cleaning)  are  viewed  as  services  that  impact  the  general  population,  but 
not  as  services  that  impact  women  and  men.  This  made  it  difficult  to  conduct  a gender 
analysis  of  the  Department’s  budget.  There  is  a need  for  all  departments,  including  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  to  collect  data  (1)  on  who  in  San  Francisco  is  impacted  by 
services  (tracked  by  gender,  race,  and  other  criteria,  (2)  by  the  expenditure  of  services, 
and  (3)  by  the  impact  of  services  on  the  lives  of  all  persons  (for  example,  women  and 
men).  Without  this  information,  there  is  no  data  to  assess  whether  resources  are 
distributed  equitably.  Unfortunately,  in  many  instances  today,  budget  allocations  to 
provide  either  sex  specific  and/or  gender  specific  services  are  unknown. 

The  Department  actively  seeks  input  from  all  communities  in  San  Francisco  through  its 
Quality  of  Life  meetings.  This  model  may  be  modified  and  applied  to  the  budget 
process.  Currently,  clients  and  community  groups  are  involved  in  the  budget  process 


66  The  CEDAW  ordinance  requires  the  city  to  "take  all  appropriate  measures  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  women  and  girls  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  employment  and  other  economic  opportunities..." 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12K  ("CEDAW  Ordinance"),  Sections 
12K.2,  subdivision  (a)  (1).  Each  departments  gender  analysis  "must  include  an  evaluation  of  gender  equity 
in  the  department's  budget,  allocation  of  funding,  employment  practices,  delivery  of  direct  and  indirect 
services,  and  operations."  CEDAW  Ordinance,  Section  12K.3,  subdivision  (a). 
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when  they  make  requests  to  the  Department.  "If  women  and  women's  community  groups 
request  capital  projects  or  increased  services,  they  are  involved  in  DPW's  budget 
development."6  This  requires  clients  and  community  members  to  initiate  contact  with 
the  Department.  Both  women  and  men,  and  especially  women,  may  be  unable  to  initiate 
this  contact  as  individuals.  In  addition  to  soliciting  input  through  current  mechanisms, 
the  Department  may  wish  to  expand  its  solicitation  of  information  about  service  needs 
from  populations  who  do  not  normally  make  requests  to  the  department.  The  Department 
could  conduct  focus  groups  with  women  and  men  from  specific  communities,  especially 
those  communities  that  have  not  interacted  with  the  Department  before.  For  example,  if 
the  Department  found  that  elder  women  were  not  providing  any  input  through  existing 
processes,  it  might  conduct  focus  groups  with  elder  women  to  assess  service  (and 
consequently  budgetary)  needs.  This  would  require  that  the  Department  allocate  funds 
for  these  types  of  proactive  outreach. 

Policy  tradeoffs  with  other  services  competing  for  funds  was  named  as  an  obstacle  to 
securing  funds  for  services  targeted  for  women  and  girls.  The  Design  and  Construction 
Management  Bureaus  suggest  that  the  provision  of  gender  sensitive  services  may  only 
require  moderate  increases  in  project  costs  that  should  be  discussed  with  and  borne  by 
client  departments.  These  issues  must  be  explored.  Training  is  also  needed  throughout 
the  Department.  Architects  and  other  consultants  require  training  on  construction 
planning  with  gender  considerations.  The  Department's  Office  of  Finance  and  Budget 
must  also  be  trained  on  how  to  conduct  a gender  analysis  of  the  department’s  service 
budget.  At  the  Department's  request,  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Department  to  further  develop  an 
analysis  of  its  service  delivery,  and  to  provide  training  on  conducting  a gender  analysis  of 
budget.  Once  training  has  been  completed,  the  Department  should  conduct  a more 
complete  gender  analysis  of  its  budget,  focusing  on  the  services  provided  to  residents. 
All  these  actions  will  require  careful  planning  and  sufficient  resources. 
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5.  Recommendations 


The  COSW  and  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  presents  the  following  recommendations  for 

action.  Some  recommendations  were  proposed  by  departments  themselves. 

Conduct  Human  Rights  Training  With  A Gender  Perspective 

• Train  employees  on  human  rights  issues  with  a gender  perspective.  Incorporate  the 
definition  of  discrimination  contained  in  the  CEDAW  Ordinance  into  the  department’s 
training.  This  will  enable  employees  to  recognize  gender  differences  among  all,  from 
co workers  to  clients. 

Collect  and  Analyze  Disaggregated  Data 

• Expand  data  collection  on  workforce  composition,  employment  practices,  and  client 
demographics.  These  data  should  be  disaggregated  by  sex,  race,  ethnicity,  verbal 
language  fluency,  sexual  orientation,  age,  disability,  parental  status,  and  other  criteria 
when  possible.  Collection  of  certain  data  (e.g.,  sexual  orientation,  parental  status,  age, 
etc.)  must  be  obtained  legally  and  voluntarily,  and  the  confidentiality  of  respondents 
must  be  maintained.  Collect  data  about  the  sex,  ethnicity,  income  level,  etc.  of  who  uses 
services,  asking,  for  example,  who  frequents  a park  and  during  what  times.  Workforce 
composition  data  should  include  data  on  family  leave,  childcare,  flexible  work  options, 
and  employee  health  and  safety. 

• Collect  current  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Labor  Market  availability  data  for  all 
occupational  categories  represented  in  the  Department's  current  or  anticipated 
workforce. 

• Maintain  gender  and  other  disaggregated  data  to  track  participants’  careers  with  the 
department  to  ensure  that  internship  and  apprenticeship  programs  provide  equal 
opportunities  for  women  and  candidates  from  other  historically  underrepresented 
groups. 


Enhance  Recruitment  and  Professional  Development 

• Conduct  focus  groups  across  all  bureaus  to  gather  need  and  concerns  of  employees  on 
employment  practices  such  as  recruitment  practices,  professional  development 
opportunities,  and  the  evaluation  and  promotion  processes. 

• Implement  the  Department's  five-year  recruitment  plan.  Plan  to  hire  and  train  women 
for  professional  and  management  positions.  Form  a Process  Improvement  Team 
among  existing  employees,  and  visit  high  schools,  colleges,  and  job  fairs. 
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• Expand  training  and  recruitment  for  underrepresented  groups,  with  particular 
attention  to  recruiting  tradeswomen,  in  concert  with  unions  and  community  groups. 

• Expand  the  current  internship  and  apprenticeship  programs,  such  as  "Project  Pull," 
with  human  and  financial  resources. 

• Expand  employees’  professional  development  by  creating  more  formalized  training 
and  mentoring  opportunities,  such  as  a training  program  on  leadership  skills  for 
women  managers  and  their  mentees,  as  well  as  other  professional  and  technical 
training  programs  for  women  and  men  in  all  occupational  categories,  particularly 
those  in  the  operations  Division. 

• Implement  the  performance  review  process  on  career  advancement,  including  access 
to  work  assignments  that  enhance  the  potential  for  promotion  for  all  persons. 

• Expand  the  “Women  Engineers'  Caucus”  by  publicizing  it  to  all  employees  and  by 
creating  similar  programs  throughout  the  Department. 


Create  A More  Family-friendly  Work  Environment 

• Conduct  focus  groups  across  all  bureaus  to  gather  need  and  concerns  of  employees  on 
employment  practices  such  as:  family  leave,  family  care  needs,  flexible  work  options, 
and  health  and  safety  needs.  Respond  to  the  above  needs  with  expanded  family 
friendly  practices,  such  as  creating  and  promoting  flexible  work  options,  initiating  a 
childcare  and  elder  care  information  and  referral  program,  and  improving  safety. 

Ensure  Equal  Opportunity  For  All 

• Continue  mandatory  gender  and  diversity  training,  including  sexual  harassment 
training,  for  all  employees. 

Integrate  Gender  Into  the  Customer  Service  Approach 

• Integrate  gender  into  the  Department's  customer  service  approach. 

• Conduct  focus  groups  with  women  and  men  to  assess  service  needs  and  impact. 

Train  Staff  In  Each  Bureau  on  How  to  Integrate  Gender  Into  Daily  Operations 

• Train  staff  to  institutionalize  gender  analysis  into  the  project  review  process,  integrating 
the  needs  of  and  impact  upon  both  men  and  women  as  they  relate  to  the  specific 
services  provided  by  each  bureau. 

Conduct  Annual  Gender  Analysis  of  Budget 

• Conduct  an  annual  gender  analysis  of  the  Department's  budget.  Assess  the 
Department's  annual  budget  for  general  services,  gender  specific  services  for  women, 
and  gender  specific  services  for  men.  Develop  an  action  plan  that  includes  the 
department's  detailed  budget  for  that  fiscal  year,  and  its  budgetary  commitment  to 
improving  equity  for  women  for  that  fiscal  year. 
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Appendix  A 


City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Ordinance  No.  128-98 
(Approved  April  13, 1998) 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CONVENTION  ON  THE  ELIMINATION 
OF  ALL  FORMS  OF  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 


CED  A W 


Section  1 . The  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  Chapter  12K,  to 
read  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  12K 

Local  Implementation  of  the  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Discrimination  Against  Women  (CEDAW) 

Section  12K.1.  FINDINGS.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
hereby  finds  and  declares  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women 
(CEDAW),  an  international  human  rights  treaty,  provides  a universal  definition  of 
discrimination  against  women  and  brings  attention  to  a whole  range  of  issues  concerning 
women's  human  rights.  Countries  that  ratify  CEDAW  are  mandated  to  condemn  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women  and  girls  and  to  ensure  equality  for  women  and  girls  in  the 
civil,  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  arenas.  The  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  CEDAW  in  1979  and  President  Carter  signed  the  treaty  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  1980,  but  the  United  States  Senate  has  not  yet  ratified  CEDAW. 

(b)  On  October  30,  1997,  a consortium  of  community  organizations,  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  Board  of  Supervisors  President 
Barbara  Kaufman  held  a hearing  on  the  local  implications  of  CEDAW.  The  testimony  at  the 
hearing  demonstrated  that  women  and  girls  continue  to  face  discrimination  in  the  areas  of 
economic  development  and  employment,  violence  against  women  and  girls,  and  health  care. 
On  November  10,  1997,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  adopted  resolution  number  1021-97, 
supporting  the  local  implementation  of  the  underlying  principles  of  CEDAW  and  urging  the 
United  States  Senate  to  ratify  CEDAW.  On  November  17,  1997,  Mayor  Willie  Brown 
approved  resolution  number  1021-97. 

(c)  There  is  a continued  need  for  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  protect  the  human 
rights  of  women  and  girls  by  addressing  discrimination,  including  violence,  against  them  and 
to  implement,  locally,  the  principles  of  CEDAW.  Adherence  to  the  principles  of  CEDAW  on 
the  local  level  will  especially  promote  equal  access  to  and  equity  in  health  care,  employment, 
economic  development  and  educational  opportunities  for  women  and  girls  and  will  also 
address  the  continuing  and  critical  problems  of  violence  against  women  and  girls.  There  is  a 
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need  to  analyze  the  operations  of  departments  to  identify  discrimination  in,  but  not  limited  to, 
employment  practices,  budget  allocation  and  the  provision  of  direct  and  indirect  services  and, 
if  identified,  to  remedy  that  discrimination.  In  addition,  there  is  a need  to  work  toward 
implementing  the  principles  of  CEDAW  in  the  private  sector. 

(d)  There  is  a need  to  strengthen  effective  national  and  local  mechanisms,  institutions  and 
procedures  and  to  provide  adequate  resources,  commitment  and  authority  to: 

(1)  advise  on  the  impact  of  all  government  policies  on  women  and  girls; 

(2)  monitor  the  situation  of  women  comprehensively;  and 

(3)  help  formulate  new  policies  and  effectively  carry  out  strategies  and  measures  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  women  shall  be 
designated  as  the  implementing  and  monitoring  agency  of  CEDAW  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

Section  12K.2  LOCAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CEDAW.  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  to  implement  the  principles  underlying  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women  in  section  12K.5  by  addressing 
discrimination  against  women  and  girls  in  areas  including  economic  development,  violence 
against  women  and  girls,  and  health  care.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  ensure 
that  the  City  does  not  discriminate  against  women  in  areas  including  employment  practices, 
allocation  of  funding  and  delivery  of  direct  and  indirect  services.  The  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  shall  conduct  gender  analyses,  as  described  in  section  12K.3,  to  determine  what,  if 
any,  city  practices  and  policies  should  change  to  implement  the  principles  of  CEDAW. 
“Discrimination  against  Women”  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  any  distinction,  exclusion 
or  restriction  made  on  the  basis  of  sex  that  has  the  effect  or  purpose  of  impairing  or  nullifying  the 
recognition,  enjoyment,  or  exercise  by  women,  irrespective  of  their  marital  status,  on  a basis  of 
equality  of  men  and  women,  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  in  the  political, 
economic,  social,  cultural,  civil  or  any  other  field.  The  definition  of  discrimination  includes 
gender-based  violence,  that  is,  violence  that  is  directed  against  a woman  because  she  is  a woman 
or  that  affects  women  disproportionately.  It  includes  acts  that  inflict  physical,  mental,  or  sexual 
harm  or  suffering,  threats  of  such  acts,  and  coercion  and  other  deprivations  of  liberty  by  family, 
community  or  government. 

(a)  Economic  Development. 

(1)  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  take  all  appropriate  measures  to  eliminate 
discrimination  against  women  and  girls  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  employment 
and  other  economic  opportunities,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  ensuring: 

(A)  the  right  to  the  same  employment  opportunities,  including  the  application  of 
the  same  criteria  for  selection  in  matters  of  employment  and  the  right  to 
receive  access  to  and  vocational  training  for  nontraditional  jobs; 

(B)  the  right  to  promotion,  job  security  and  all  benefits  and  conditions  of  service, 
regardless  of  parental  status,  particularly  encouraging  the  appointment  of 
women  to  decision  making  posts,  city  revenue  generating  and  managing 
commissions  and  departments,  and  judicial  positions; 
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(C)  the  right  to  equal  remuneration,  including  benefits  and  to  equal  pay  with 
respect  to  work  of  equal  value; 

(D)  the  right  to  the  protection  of  health  and  safety  in  working  conditions, 
including  supporting  efforts  not  to  purchase  sweatshop  goods,  regular 
inspection  of  work  premises,  and  protection  from  violent  acts  at  the 
workplace. 

(2)  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  encourage  and,  where  possible,  fund  the 
provisions  of  the  necessary  supporting  social  services  to  enable  parents  to  combine 
family  obligations  with  work  responsibilities  and  participation  in  public  life,  in 
particular  through  promoting  the  establishment  and  development  of  a network  of 
child  care  facilities,  paid  family  leave,  and  family-friendly  policies. 

(3)  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  encourage  the  use  of  public  education 
and  all  other  available  means  to  urge  financial  institutions  to  facilitate  women's 
access  to  bank  accounts,  loans,  mortgages,  and  other  forms  of  financial  services. 

(b)  Violence  Against  Women  and  Girls. 

(1)  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  take  and  diligently  pursue  all  appropriate 
measures  to  prevent  and  redress  sexual  and  domestic  violence  against  women  and 
girls,  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

(A)  police  enforcement  of  criminal  penalties  and  civil  remedies,  when 
appropriate; 

(B)  providing  appropriate  protective  and  support  services  for  survivors,  including 
counseling  and  rehabilitation  programs; 

(C)  providing  gender  sensitive  training  of  city  employees  regarding  violence 
against  women  and  girls,  where  appropriate;  and 

(D)  providing  rehabilitation  programs  for  perpetrators  of  violence  against  women 
or  girls,  where  appropriate. 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
ethnicity,  culture,  language  or  sexual  orientation,  when  providing  the  above 
supportive  services. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  protect  women  and  girls  from  sexual  harassment  in  their  places  of 
employment,  school,  public  transportation,  and  any  other  places  where  they  may  be 
subject  to  harassment.  Such  protection  shall  include  streamlined  and  rapid 
investigation  of  complaints. 

(3)  Prostitutes  are  especially  vulnerable  to  violence  because  their  legal  status  tends  to 
marginalize  them.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  San  Francisco  that  the  Police  Department 
diligently  investigate  violent  attacks  against  prostitutes  and  take  efforts  to  establish 
the  level  of  coercion  involved  in  the  prostitution,  in  particular  where  there  is  evidence 
of  trafficking  in  women  and  girls.  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  to  develop  and  fund  projects  to  help  prostitutes  who  have  been  subject  to 
violence  and  to  prevent  such  acts. 
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(4)  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  ensure  that  all  public  works  projects 
include  measures,  such  as  adequate  lighting,  to  protect  the  safety  of  women  and  girls. 

(5)  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  fund  public 
information  and  education  programs  to  change  traditional  attitudes  concerning  the 
roles  and  status  of  women  and  men. 

(c)  Health  Care. 

(1)  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  eliminate  discrimination  against  women  and  girls  in  the  field  of  health 
care  in  order  to  ensure,  on  a basis  of  equity,  information  about  and  access  to  adequate 
health  care  facilities  and  services,  according  to  the  needs  of  all  communities, 
regardless  of  race,  ethnicity,  culture,  language,  and  sexual  orientation,  including 
information,  counseling,  and  services  in  family  planning. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  goal  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  ensure  that  women  and 
girls  receive  appropriate  services  in  connection  with  prenatal  care,  delivery,  and  the 
post-natal  period,  granting  free  services  where  possible,  as  well  as  adequate  nutrition 
during  pregnancy  and  lactation. 

(d)  In  undertaking  the  enforcement  of  this  Ordinance,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  is 
assuming  an  undertaking  only  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  It  is  not  assuming,  nor  is  it 
imposing  on  its  officers  and  employees,  an  obligation  for  breach  of  which  it  is  liable  in  money 
damages  to  any  person  who  claims  that  such  breach  proximately  caused  injury. 

Section  12K.3.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CEDAW  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  shall  ensure  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  including  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against  women  and  girls,  and  shall  work 
toward  implementing  the  principles  of  CEDAW. 

(a)  Gender  Analysis.  In  order  to  determine  whether  a department  is  implementing  the 
provisions  of  CEDAW  and/or  discriminating  against  women  and  girls  in  its  budget 
allocation,  provision  of  direct  and  indirect  services,  or  employment  practices,  each 
department  designated  by  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  shall  undergo  a gender  analysis.  The 
gender  analysis  must  include  an  evaluation  of  gender  equity  in  the  department's  budget, 
allocation  of  funding,  employment  practices,  delivery  of  direct  and  indirect  services,  and 
operations.  The  analysis  shall  also  address  the  department's  compliance  with  the  CEDAW 
principles  as  set  forth  in  Section  12K.2  and  its  coordination  of  services  for  women  and  girls. 

(1)  The  CEDAW  Task  Force,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  shall  develop  the  gender  analysis  guidelines. 

(2)  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  shall  conduct  the  gender  analyses. 

(3)  Each  department  head  of  a department  undergoing  a gender  analysis  shall  designate  a 
management-level  employee  to  serve  as  a liaison  to  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  and  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  women  to  assist  in  completing  the  gender  analysis. 

(b)  Redressing  Discrimination  Against  Women  And  Girls. 

(1)  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  shall  train  each  department  in  human  rights 
with  a gender  perspective. 
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(2)  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  shall  submit 
the  gender  analyses  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  May  1 , 1999. 

(3)  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  shall  submit  to  the  mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  a detailed  Action  Plan  by  September  1,  1999.  The  Action  Plan  shall 
address  any  and  all  deficiencies  found  in  the  gender  analyses,  what  measures  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force  recommends  to  correct  those  deficiencies,  how  the  departments 
should  implement  the  local  principles  of  CEDAW  as  described  in  Section  12K.2,  and 
any  further  action  it  recommends  that  the  City  take  to  implement  the  local  principles 
of  CEDAW. 

(4)  The  Board  of  Supervisors  committee  responsible  for  considering  the  City's  Budget 
shall  hold  a hearing  to  receive  the  gender  analyses,  Action  Plan  and  any  other 
recommendations  and  reports  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and/or 
CEDAW  Task  Force. 

Section  12K.4.  CEDAW  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  Establishment.  A CEDAW  Task  Force  is  hereby  established.  The  Task  Force  shall  report 
to  the  mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  The 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  shall  provide  administrative  support  for  the  Task  Force. 
The  Task  Force  consists  of  eleven  members. 

(b)  Purpose.  The  Task  Force  is  established  to  advise  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  about  the  local  implementation  of  CEDAW. 

(c)  Powers  and  Duties.  The  Task  Force  shall  have  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(1)  To  report  to  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  its  designated  committee,  and 
the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  on  the  local  implementation  of  CEDAW 
every  six  months,  beginning  on  or  about  November  16,  1998; 

(2)  To  identify  the  City  departments  to  undergo  a gender  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  to  determine  a schedule  of  compliance  for 
those  departments; 

(3)  To  work  with  the  consultants  hired  by  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  to 
develop  gender  analysis  guidelines; 

(4)  To  evaluate  the  gender  analyses  and  other  reports  from  departments  and  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women; 

(5)  To  solicit  and  review  comments  from  the  public,  including  City  unions; 

(6)  To  recommend  to  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  measures  to  correct  the  deficiencies  identified  in  the  gender 
analyses,  to  implement  the  principles  of  CEDAW,  and  to  address  discrimination 
against  women  and  girls; 

(7)  To  recommend  to  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  a schedule  for  a detailed  review  of  progress  made  on  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Action  Plan. 
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(8)  To  investigate,  evaluate  and  recommend  the  implementation  of  the  principles  of 
CEDAW  in  the  private  sector;  and 

(9)  To  investigate,  evaluate  and  recommend  the  implementation  of  an  integrated  services 
plan  for  women  and  girls. 


(d)  Membership  and  Organization. 

(1)  The  members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  be  as  follows: 

(A)  the  President  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  or  her  or  his  designee; 

(B)  a staff  member  from  the  Mayor's  office  knowledgeable  about  the  City's 
budget,  to  be  designated  by  the  Mayor; 

(C)  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources  or  her  or  his  designee; 

(D)  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  her  or  his  designee; 

(E)  a representative  of  a City-recognized  union  experienced  in  women's  issues 
appointed  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council; 

(F)  the  President  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  or  her  or  his 
designee; 

(G)  five  members  from  the  community  to  be  designated  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  as  follows: 

(i)  two  representatives  shall  work  in  the  field  of  international  human 
rights  and  be  knowledgeable  about  CEDAW; 

(ii)  one  representative  shall  be  knowledgeable  about  economic 
development,  including  employment  issues; 

(iii)  one  representative  shall  be  knowledgeable  about  health  care  issues; 
and 

(iv)  one  representative  shall  be  knowledgeable  about  violence  against 
women. 

(2)  The  Task  Force  shall  convene  by  June  1,  1998. 

(3)  The  Task  Force  shall  expire  on  December  31,  2002,  unless  its  powers  are  renewed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  When  the  Task  Force  expires,  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  shall  take  on  the  leadership  and  responsibilities  previously 
designated  to  the  Task  Force. 

(4)  All  appointed  members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
appointing  authorities.  The  term  of  each  community  member  of  the  CEDAW  Task 
Force  shall  be  for  two  years;  provided  however,  that  the  initial  members  shall,  by  lot, 
classify  their  term,  so  that  three  members  shall  serve  a two  year  term  and  two 
members  shall  serve  a three  year  term.  Subject  to  the  expiration  of  the  Task  Force, 
their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  a two-year  term;  provided,  however,  that  any 
member  may  be  reappointed  for  consecutive  terms. 

Section  12K.S.  SUMMARY  OF  CEDAW. 

Article  1 . Defines  discrimination  against  women  as  any  "distinction,  exclusion,  or 
restriction  made  on  the  basis  of  sex  which  has  the  effect  or  purpose  of  impairing  or 
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nullifying  the  recognition,  enjoyment  or  exercise  by  women,  irrespective  of  marital 
status,  on  the  basis  of  equality  between  men  and  women,  of  human  rights  or 
fundamental  freedom  in  the  political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  civil,  or  any  other 
field.” 

Article  2.  Mandates  concrete  steps,  implementing  laws,  policies  and  practices  to 
eliminate  discrimination  against  women  and  embody  the  principle  of  equality. 

Article  3.  Requires  action  in  all  fields  - civil,  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  - to 
advance  the  human  rights  of,  women. 

Article  4.  Permits  affirmative  action  measures  to  accelerate  equality  and  eliminate 
discrimination. 

Article  5.  Recognizes  the  role  of  culture  and  tradition,  and  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
sex  role  stereotyping. 

Article  6.  Requires  suppression  of  traffic  in  women  and  exploitation  of  prostitutes. 

Article  7.  Mandates  ending  discrimination  against  women  in  political  and  public  life. 

Article  8.  Requires  action  to  allow  women  to  represent  their  governments  internationally 
on  an  equal  basis  with  men. 

Article  9.  Mandates  that  women  will  have  equal  rights  with  men  to  acquire,  change  or 
retain  their  nationality  and  that  of  their  children. 

Article  10.  Obligates  equal  access  to  all  fields  of  education  and  the  elimination  of 
stereotyped  concepts  of  the  roles  of  men  and  women. 

Article  1 1 . Mandates  the  end  of  discrimination  in  the  field  of  employment  and  recognizes 
the  right  to  work  as  a human  right. 

Article  12.  Requires  steps  to  eliminate  discrimination  from  the  field  of  health  care, 
including  access  to  family  planning.  If  necessary,  these  services  must  be  free  of 
charge. 

Article  13.  Requires  that  women  be  ensured  equal  access  to  family  benefits,  bank  loans, 
credit,  sports  and  cultural  life. 

Article  14.  Focuses  on  the  particular  problems  faced  by  rural  women. 

Article  15.  Guarantees  equality  before  the  law  and  equal  access  to  administer  property. 

Article  16.  Requires  steps  to  ensure  equality  in  marriage  and  family  relations. 

Article  1 7.  Calls  for  the  establishment  of  a committee  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  the 
implementation  of  CEDAW. 

Article  1 8-30.  Set  forth  elements  of  the  operation  of  the  treaty. 
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♦ Guide  to  Using  the  Gender  Analysis  Guidelines--  ♦ 


WHY  Is  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  Implementing  a Gender  Analysis? 
In  April  1998,  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  passed  an  ordinance  (Chapter  12K  of  the 
Administrative  Code)  to  implement  CEDAW  at  the  local  level.  This  requires  the  City  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  human  rights,  which  includes  the  elimination  of  discrimination  against  women  and 
girls.  The  Ordinance  requires  city  departments  to  undergo  a gender  analysis  in  three  areas:  Service 
delivery;  Employment  practices,  and  Budget  allocations. 

Objectives 

• To  review  the  policies  and  practices  of  city  departments  in  order  to  fully  integrate  women’s 
needs  and  concerns  and  to  ensure  that  the  city  does  not  discriminate  against  women; 

• To  develop  a systematic  way  of  documenting  and  addressing  the  differential  impact  of  services, 
employment  policies  and  budgetary  allocations  on  women  and  men  in  a three  step  process  (1) 
gathering  information,  (2)  assessing  the  situation,  and  (3)  recommending  what,  if  any,  city 
practices  and  policies  should  change  to  promote  gender  equality  and  equity; 

• To  raise  awareness  about  gender  by  conducting  a gender  analysis  in  a participatory  process  with 
department  staff,  unions,  and  women’s  and  community  groups; 

• To  summarize  the  findings  and  recommendations  in  a report  that  will  be  made  widely  available 
through  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women;  and 

• To  develop  mechanisms  to  incorporate  findings  from  the  gender  analysis  into  decision-making, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  a department’s  policies  and  practices. 

Completing  this  gender  analysis  is  by  no  means  simple  and  needs  the  commitment  of  departments 
to  this  process.  It  will  be  a learning  experience  that  will  take  time  and  resources.  The  gender  analysis 
guidelines  are  a tool  to  encourage  and  institutionalize  a new  way  of  thinking.  The  aim  is  not  to 
produce  yet  another  departmental  report  but  to  put  a process  in  motion  that  will  change  the  way 
people  think  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

WHAT  Is  CEDAW? 

The  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women  (CEDAW)  is 
an  international  human  rights  treaty  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1979 
which  provides  a universal  definition  of  discrimination  against  women  and  brings  attention  to  a 
whole  range  of  issues  concerning  women’s  human  rights.  CEDAW  defines  discrimination  against 
women  and  girls  as  any  “distinction,  exclusion,  or  restriction  made  on  the  basis  of  sex  which  has  the 
effect  or  purpose  of  impairing  or  nullifying  the  recognition,  enjoyment  or  exercise  by  women, 
irrespective  of  marital  status,  on  the  basis  of  equality  between  women  and  men,  of  human  rights  or 
fundamental  freedom  in  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural,  civil,  legal  or  any  other  field.” 

WHAT  Is  Gender? 

Gender  is  a term  used  to  explain  how  society  constructs  the  difference  between  women  and  men. 
Sex  identifies  the  biological  differences  between  women  and  men.  Looking  at  gender,  therefore, 
does  not  focus  primarily  on  women  or  men,  but  rather  on  the  relationship  between  their  different 
roles,  responsibilities,  opportunities  and  needs. 

• See  definition  of  useful  terms  (page  7) 
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WHAT  Is  A Gender  Analysis? 

Gender  analysis  is  a framework  for  analyzing  the  cultural,  economic,  social,  civil,  legal  and  political 
relations  between  women  and  men  in  society.  A gender  analysis  is  one  that  recognizes  that  women 
and  men  have  different  social  roles,  responsibilities,  opportunities  and  needs.  It  addresses  the 
underlying  power  relationship  between  women  and  men  over  time  and  across  cultures.  The 
dynamics  of  this  power  relationship  permeates  how  society  is  structured  and  how  decisions  are 
made.  This  framework  takes  into  account  the  important  links  between  gender  and  other  social 
relations  such  as  race,  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other 
status. 

WHO  Will  Be  Involved  In  The  Gender  Analysis? 

• The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  is  the  lead  agency  in  coordinating  the  gender  analysis 
of  the  City’s  departments. 

• The  ordinance  established  a CEDAW  Task  Force  to  advise  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  the  Commission  about  the  local  implementation  of  CEDAW. 

• Staff  from  two  City  departments  — Tuvenile  Probation  and  Public  Works  - will  be  involved  in 
conducting  this  initial  gender  analysis. 

• The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  will  work  with  communities  served  by  both 
departments  as  well  as  communities  involved  in  the  implementation  of  services,  in  order  to 
incorporate  their  needs  and  concerns  into  the  gender  analysis. 

• The  Commission  will  also  work  with  associations  and  unions  that  represent  the  department’s 
employees  to  include  their  perspectives. 

• The  Commission  has  engaged  consultants  from  Strategic  Analysis  for  Gender  Equity  (SAGE)  to 
develop  gender  analysis  guidelines  and  facilitate  the  process  of  using  them  with  City 
Departments,  women’s  and  community  groups  and  unions. 

HOW  To  Use  The  Gender  Analysis  Guidelines 
Timeline 

The  Juvenile  Probation  and  Public  Works  Departments  will  use  the  guidelines  over  three  weeks, 
from  Tune  7 - 25.  1999.  During  the  first  week,  Tune  7-11.  project  consultants  and  Commission 
staff  will  conduct  orientation  sessions  with  members  of  the  staff  of  both  departments  to  discuss: 

• a gender  analysis  framework; 

• useful  terms/concepts  necessary  for  a gender  analysis; 

• process  and  timeline  of  using  the  gender  analysis  guidelines;  and 

• how  results  will  be  used  and  next  steps. 
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During  the  second  and  third  weeks,  Tune  14-25,  department  staff  will  complete  responses  to  the 
gender  analysis  guidelines.  The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  staff  and  project  consultants 
will  be  available  during  this  period  for  assistance,  if  necessary.  Completed  responses  to  the 
guidelines  should  be  sent  to  the  Commission  by  Tune  25.  1999  at  the  latest.  The  Commission  will 
work  with  department  staff  to  collect  relevant  information  throughout  this  process.  The 
Commission  and  project  consultants  will  analyze  the  responses  and  prepare  a final  report  by  July  15, 
1999. 

Three  Step  Process 

The  gender  analysis  guidelines  cover  three  areas  of  a department’s  work:  Services.  Employment  and 
Budget.  A three-step  process  has  been  designed  for  each  of  these  three  areas.  Each  step,  in  turn,  has 
been  divided  into  short  sets  of  questions  and  fill-in  tables  directed  to  staff  within  particular 
department  divisions/bureaus  that  are  identified.  Division/Bureau  heads  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
create  a participatory  process  among  their  staff  and  with  women’s  and  community  groups,  as 
appropriate,  to  collect  responses  to  the  gender  analysis  guidelines.  This  participation  is  crucial  to 
ensuring  that  the  outcomes  reflect  the  needs  and  concerns  of  the  departments  and  the  communities 
they  serve  and  institutionalizing  a gender  sensitive  approach  in  the  long  term. 

STEP  1:  Gathering  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  & Reports 

This  first  step  of  gathering  data  on  women  and  men  provides  a snapshot  of  existing  services, 
employment  practices  and  budget  allocations.  City  departments  must  have  specific  data  on  women 
and  men,  disaggregated  by  race  in  order  to  understand  and  meet  their  specific  needs.  Where 
available,  the  data  should  include  related  categories  of  immigration  status,  language,  sexual 
orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  If  data  does  not  exist,  departments  should  review  their 
collection  and  maintenance  of  data  to  adequately  address  the  needs  of  all  women. 

In  addition,  the  department  must  collect  relevant  reports  or  studies  that  may  be  helpful  in  the 
process  of  completing  this  gender  analysis.  These  may  include  those  prepared  by  the  department  as 
well  as  by  the  communities  served  by  the  department. 

STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 
The  aim  of  the  second  step  is  to  understand  how  gender  is  integrated  into  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  department  and  their  affect  on  the  department’s  employees  and  communities  served.  This 
involves  department  staff  in  providing  information  related  to  key  issues  in  each  of  the  three  areas  of 
the  department’s  work:  Services,  Employment  and  Budget.  This  step  involves  collecting 
information  on  the  budgets  for  Services  and  Employment  practices.  These  budget  figures  are  then 
compiled  in  the  Budget  section.  This  requires  coordination  between  the  Bureau/Division  staff  and 
the  Finance  and  Administration  office. 

STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 

The  third  step  calls  for  department  staff  to  make  specific  recommendations  to  remedy  gender 
inequities  uncovered  in  Step  1 and  2.  Recommendations  could  include  revising,  expanding  or 
creating  mechanisms  to  promote  gender  equality  and  equity.  Each  recommendation  should  include 
specific  steps  to  be  taken  and  with  whom,  potential  financial  and  human  resources,  and  a time  frame 
to  implement  these  changes. 
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♦ Definition  of  Useful  Terms  ♦ 


Gender  and  Sex 

Gender  is  a term  used  to  explain  how  society  constructs  the  difference  between  women  and  men. 
Sex  identifies  the  biological  differences  between  women  and  men.  Looking  at  gender,  therefore, 
does  not  focus  primarily  on  women  nor  on  men,  but  rather  on  the  relationship  between  then- 
different  roles,  responsibilities,  opportunities  and  needs. 

Gender  analysis 

Gender  analysis  is  a framework  for  analyzing  the  cultural,  economic,  social,  civil,  legal  and  political 
relations  between  women  and  men.  A gender  analysis  is  one  that  recognizes  that  women  and  men 
have  different  social  roles,  responsibilities,  opportunities  and  needs.  It  addresses  the  underlying 
power  relationship  between  women  and  men  over  time  and  across  cultures.  The  dynamics  of  this 
power  relationship  permeates  how  society  is  structured  and  how  decisions  are  made.  This 
framework  takes  into  account  the  important  links  between  gender  and  other  social  relations  such  as 
race,  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status. 

Gender  disaggregated  data 

Gender  disaggregated  data  is  data  collected  and  analyzed  by  sex  in  order  to  identify  the  gaps 
between  women  and  men  for  a given  situation.  This  data  is  essential  to  designing  and  delivering 
effective  and  equitable  services,  creating  fair  employment  practices  and  equitable  budget  allocations. 
Where  available,  the  data  should  include  related  categories  of  race,  immigration  status,  language, 
sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status  in  order  to  understand  and  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  all  women  and  men. 

Gender  equality  and  equity 

Equality  between  the  sexes  guarantees  equal  rights  for  both  women  and  men.  The  objective  is  to 
correct  laws  and  practices  that  are  discriminatory  and  to  promote  equality  in  an  affirmative  way 
especially  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  most  disadvantaged.  The  aim  of  gender  equity  is  a 
fairer  distribution  of  rights  and  resources  for  all  people.  Equity  applies  to  the  development  of 
policies  and  the  distribution  of  resources  to  differently  situated  women,  e.g.  race,  class,  immigration 
status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability  and  other  status.  The  goal  is  to  redress  historic 
discrimination  and  ensure  conditions  that  will  enable  women  to  achieve  full  equality  with  men. 

Gender  sensitive 

A gender  sensitive  service/ policy/ program  or  budget  is  one  that  recognizes  the  fundamental 
importance  of  promoting  gender  equality  and  equity.  Using  a gender  sensitive  approach  to  analyze, 
design,  implement  and  evaluate  departmental  policies/ programs  takes  fully  into  account  the 
different  needs  and  opportunities  of  women  and  men. 

Discrimination 

CEDAW  defines  discrimination  against  women  and  girls  as  any  “distinction,  exclusion,  or  restriction 
made  on  the  basis  of  sex  which  has  the  effect  or  purpose  of  impairing  or  nullifying  the  recognition, 
enjoyment  or  exercise  by  women,  irrespective  of  marital  status,  on  the  basis  of  equality  between 
women  and  men,  of  human  rights  or  fundamental  freedom  in  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
cultural,  civil,  legal  or  any  other  field.”  (Chapter  12  K Administrative  Code) 


♦ Services  ♦ 


The  purpose  of  a gender  analysis  of  services  is  to  ensure  that  all  services  provided  by  the  department 
and  with  contracted  partners  are  designed,  implemented  and  evaluated  in  a gender  sensitive  manner. 
Budget  allocation  issues  are  also  considered  in  determining  what,  if  any,  changes  are  needed  to 
promote  gender  equality  and  equity  in  service  delivery. 

STEP  1:  Gathering  and  Analyzing  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  and  Reports 

A.  Relevant  Reports/Studies 

B.  Services  and  Population  Served 

STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  in  Services  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 

A.  Designing  and  Implementing  Services 

B.  Contracting  for  Services 

C.  Community  Involvement 

D.  Evaluating  Services 

STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


STEP  1:  Gathering  and  Analyzing  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  and  Reports 


A.  Relevant  Reports/Studies 

(To  be  completed  by  the  departnmt’s  Division/Bureau  heads.  Request  mfomiationfrrmwo^ 
groups  'idoere  appropriate,  ue.  question  1.  b.) 

1.  Please  list  and  provide  copies  of  reports/ studies  that  focused  on  gender  and  services  issues  over 
the  past  five  years  as  well  as  any  reports  in  progress  or  under  consideration: 

a.  Prepared  by  Department 

b.  Prepared  by  women’s  and  community  groups,  unions,  media,  researchers,  etc.  (e.g.  Come 
into  the  Sun) 

2.  Please  summarize  the  key  findings  and  recommendations  that  emerged  from  these  reports. 

a.  How  did  the  department  respond  or  take  action  to  implement  the  recommendations?  If  no 
action  was  taken,  please  explain  why  not? 

b.  How  were  these  responses  and  actions  evaluated?  Who  participated  in  these  evaluations? 

c.  How  much  funding,  if  any,  was  allocated  for  follow-up  to  these  responses  and  actions? 
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B.  Services  and  Population  Served 

(To  be  completed  by  tlx  department's  Druisuon/Bureau  heads  m consultation  with  staff vdx  provide  servkes.  Request 
information from  wemen’s  and ammunky  groups  where  appropr^^  ue  impact  of  services  end  demographics  on 
population  served.) 

1 . Please  complete  the  following  table  for  every  service  provided  by  the  department  and  specify 
partners  with  whom  services  are  implemented.  Give  a demographic  breakdown  (as  much  as 
possible)  for  each  service  in  terms  of  who  utilized  the  service  and  its  impact  on  women  and 
men. 


Title  of  service/ project 

e.g.  Landscape  and  architecture  project 

Aim  of  the  service/ project 

e.g.  Design  a city  park 

Specific  activities 

e.g.  Create  a safe  public  space  where  women/ girls  can 
“see  and  be  seen”  and  “hear  and  be  heard”  to  prevent 
any  threats  to  their  security;  install  public  and 
emergency  telephones;  ensure  that  foliage  does  not 
obstruct  visibility 

If  targeted  for  women/ girls,  check  box  □ 

Budget  allocation 

e.g.  Actual  $ xx  and  $ xx  as  percentage  of  total 
division/bureau  budget 

Source  of  revenue 

e.g.  General  funds,  Federal,  State, 

foundation,  other,  please  specify 

e.g.  General  funds 

Staff  allocation 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and  hours  per  week;  staffing  costs 
if  implemented  by  partners 

Indicators  used  to  measure  results 

e.g.  Relative  use  by  women/ girls  and  men/boys  and 
higher  quality  of  life  in  annual  City  Citizen  Survey 

Name(s)  and  type(s)  of  partner(s) 

□ other  city  departments  □ commissions  □ community  organizations  □ other  (specify) 

Population  served:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  include  related  categories  of:  immigration  status, 
language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Flispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

What  is  the  impact  of  this 
service  on  women/ girls? 

e.g.  Increased  relative  use  of  the  park  by  women  and 
children  throughout  the  day 

What  is  the  impact  of  this 
service  on  men/boys? 

e.g.  Shared  use  of  park  by  men/boys  and  women/ girls. 

Average  cost  of  service  per  individual  (budget  allocation/total  population  served): 
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This  table  refleas  the  important  links  between  gender  and  other  social  relations  such  as  race, 
immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  We  recognize  the 
limitations  of  available  data  but  wherever  data  is  available,  please  replicate  this  table  in  responding  to 
questions  throughout  the  guidelines: 


Diversity  Table 

White1 

Black2 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander3 4 

Hispanic 

4 

Am. 

Indian5 

Other 

Total 

Total 

% 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Immigration  Status 
Citizen 
Permanent 
Temporary 
Undoaimented 

Language 
English 
Spanish 
Chinese 
Tagalog 
Other  (specify) 

Sexual  Orientation 
Lesbian 
Gay 
Bisexual 
Transgender 
Two  Spirit 
Heterosexual 

Disability 

(specify) 

Age 

0-12 

13-25 

26-39 

40-59 

60+ 

Other  status 
(specify) 

1 White  (not  of  Hispanic  origin):  Persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  or  the 
Middle  East. 

2 Black  (not  of  Hispanic  origin):  Persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  Africa. 

3 Persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  the  Far  East,  South  East  Asia,  the  Indian  Subcontinent  or  the 
Pacific  Islands.  This  area  includes,  for  example,  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Samoa.  Include  data  for  Filipinos  in  the  Asian 
Pacific  Islander  category. 

4 Persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Central  or  South  America,  or  other 
Spanish  cultures  or  origins,  regardless  of  race. 

5 Persons  having  origins  in  any  of  the  original  peoples  of  the  Americas,  and  who  maintain  cultural  identification  through 
tribal  affiliation  or  community  recognition 
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STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  in  Services  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 


A.  Designing  and  Implementing  Services 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department’s  Drvision/Bureau  beads  m consultadon  with  staff ubopruade  services.  Request 

uffmriation  from  women  5 and  cornrmmty  groups  where  appropriate,  Le.  question  2 & 3) 

1 . How  does  the  department  set  priorities  for  services  provided?  Who  is  involved  in  this  process? 

2.  How  is  gender  equality  and  equity  integrated  in  the  process  of  developing  programs  and 
services?  Are  programs  designed  in  collaboration  with  women/ girls  who  will  use  the  services?  If 
so,  how?  If  not,  what  are  the  obstacles  to  incorporating  the  perspectives  of  women/ girls? 

3.  How  are  needs  assessments  conducted?  What  if  any  criteria  are  used  to  focus  on  gender  and 
discrimination  issues? 

4.  How  are  department  staff  trained  to  be  sensitive  to  issues  of  discrimination  in  implementing 
services?  Is  the  training  mandated?  How  much  time  is  spent  on  such  training?  What  issues  do 
the  trainings  address? 

5.  What  outreach  efforts  does  the  department  make  to  ensure  that  the  communities  served, 
particularly  women/ girls,  are  aware  of  and  can  access  the  services? 

6.  What  kind  of  related  public  hearings  have  been  organized?  How  were  the  outcomes 
incorporated  into  the  implementation  of  services? 

B.  Contracting  for  Services 

(To  be  completed  by  the  departrrmt’s  Division/Bureau  heads  in  consultation  with  staff  who  vise  contractors  to  provide 

services.) 

1 . How  does  the  department  determine  which  services  are  contracted  out  and/ or  provided  by  the 
department?  How  are  potential  contractors  and  organizations  identified? 

2.  Describe  the  department’s  process  for  contracting  out  services.  Is  there  a Human  Rights 
Commission  staff  person  handling  contracts/ grants?  How  is  this  position  funded?  Who  does  the 
contract  compliance  officer  report  to? 

3.  How  are  the  requests  for  proposals/bids  and  list  of  potential  contractors  and  organizations 
made  accessible  to  the  public  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  and  public  scrutiny  (e.g.  publicizing 
the  names  and  organizational  tables  of  contractors)? 

4.  How  is  gender  reflected  in  requests  for  proposals/bids?  What  kind  of  participatory  process 
exists  to  review  and  make  decisions  on  awarding  contracts/ grants? 

5.  What  specific  efforts  are  made  to  attract  historically  excluded  contractors  including  women- 
(WBE)  and  minority-owned  (MBE)  businesses? 
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Data  on  contracts/ grants  awarded  in  the  last  fiscal  year: 


Value  of 
Contract 

No.  WBEs 
and/or 
MBEs 
contracts 

Total 
WBEs 
and/or 
MBEs  $ 

No.  Non- 
WBEs  and/ or 
Non-MBEs 
contracts 

Total  Non- 
WBEs 

and/ or  Non- 
MBEs  $ 

No. 

Non- 

Profit 

Orgs 

Total 
Non- 
Profit 
Orgs  $ 

0-25  K 

25-50  K 

50-100  K 

100-  500  K 

1-5  MILL. 

5 MILL.  + 

Total 

6.  How  does  the  department  communicate  the  different  needs  and  concerns  of  women/ girls  and 
men/boys  to  contractors? 

7.  How  does  the  department  ensure  that  contractors  receive  gender  and  diversity  trainings?  What 
kind  of  gender  and  diversity  trainings  do  contractors  undergo? 

8.  Of  total  requests  for  proposals/bids,  what  percentage  addresses  the  needs  of  women  and  girls? 

9.  Based  on  the  information  above,  in  what  value  category  are  the  most  women  owned  enterprises 
awarded  the  most  contracts?  the  fewest  contracts?  Explain  the  differences? 

C.  Evaluating  Services 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department ’s  Dwision/Bureau  heads  in  consultation  with  staff  who  provide  and  euakate 

services.  Request  mfomuitim  from  zmnm's  and  oommumtygnMps  where  appmpriate,  i.e.  question  1 & 4) 

1.  How  does  the  department  engage  in  long  and  short  range  planning  and  evaluation  to  ensure 
gender  sensitive  services? 

2.  What  mechanisms  exist  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  services  provided  by  the  department  on 
women  and  girls?  Specify  if  these  are  conducted  internally  or  with  outside  evaluators  such  as  the 
State  or  women’s  and  community  groups.  How  are  contracted  services  evaluated  and  by  whom? 

3.  What  are  the  major  obstacles  that  hinder  the  department’s  ability  to  provide  gender  sensitive 
services  (e.g.  funds,  lack  of  gender  disaggregated  data,  physical  facilities/equipment)? 

4.  What  grievance  process  exists  for  people  who  use  the  department’s  services? 

D.  Community  Involvement 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department's  Division/Bureau  heads  in  consultation with  staff vhc  prouixkseruioes.  Request 

information from  women's  and amramity groups  where  app  i.e  question  1-4) 

1 . What  is  the  process  for  communities  who  receive  services  to  be  involved  in  working  with 
departments  to  set  priorities  as  to  what  services  will  be  provided? 

2.  How  are  women’s  and  community  groups  involved  in  assessing  the  needs  of  those  who  use  the 
services  provided  by  the  department?  How  do  women’s  and  community  groups  communicate 
different  needs  and  concerns  of  women/ girls  and  men/boys  to  the  department? 

3.  What  role  do  women’s  and  community  groups  play  in  designing  services  provided  by  the 
department? 

4.  What  channels  exist  for  women’s  and  community  groups  to  give  input  to  the  department  as  it 
conducts  evaluation  of  the  services  it  provides? 
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STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 

(To  be  completed  by  the  departmoTt’s  Dwisicn/Btcreau  heads  in  consultation  with  st^whoproddeardewluate 
services.  Request  mfonnatimfrari  women's  and  community  groups  where  apprxjpiiate,  ue  recanmeidat^ 


1 . Identify  three  to  five  priority  recommendations  for  action  to  promote  gender  equality  and 
equity.  Specify  time  frame,  what  financial  and  human  resources  and  how  to  evaluate  each 
recommendation  (i.e.  indicators  to  measure  progress) 


Recommendation 

Specific  activities 

Estimated  budget 

Potential  source  of  revenue 

e.g.  General  funds,  Federal,  State,  foundation,  other, 
please  specify 

Staff  allocation 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and  hours  per  week;  staffing  costs 
if  implemented  by  partners 

Indicators  used  to  measure  results 

List  steps  to  be  taken  and  specify 
with  whom  (i.e.  women’s  and 
community  groups,  contracted 
partners,  other  city  departments) 

Timetable 
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♦ Employment  Practices  ♦ 


The  purpose  of  a gender  analysis  of  employment  practices  is  to  determine  what  measures  need  to  be 
taken  to  promote  equitable  employment  practices  and  ensure  the  rights  of  women  to  equal 
employment  opportunities,  equal  remuneration,  equal  benefits  and  the  protection  of  their  health  and 
safety.  Budget  allocation  issues  are  also  considered  in  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  changes  are 
needed  to  promote  gender  equality  and  equity  in  the  department’s  employment  practices. 

STEP  1:  Gathering  and  Analyzing  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  and  Reports 

A.  Relevant  Reports/Studies 

B.  Analyzing  Workforce  Composition 

STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  in  Employment  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 

A.  Recruitment 

B.  Professional  Development 

C.  Benefits 

D.  Anti-Discrimination  Policies 

STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


STEP  1:  Gathering  and  Analyzing  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  and  Reports 
A.  Relevant  Reports/Studies 

( be  completed  by  the  depannmt’s  head  of Persormd  and/or  EEO  staff  person  Request  informatknfrom 
women's  and  community  'groups  where  appropriate,  i.e.  questions  1.  b.  and  2.  b.) 

1.  Please  list  reports/ studies  related  to  gender , employment  practices  and  equal  opportunity  issues 

over  the  past  five  years  as  well  as  any  reports  in  progress  or  under  consideration: 

a.  Prepared  by  Department  (e.g.  Affirmative  Action  reports  prepared  annually  and  given  to  the 
Human  Rights  Commission,  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  Civil  Service 
Commission,  reports  in  response  to  women’s  and  community  groups) 

b.  Prepared  by  women’s  and  community  groups,  unions,  media,  researchers,  etc.  (e.g.  Chinese 
for  Affirmative  Action’s  Broken  Ladder  report) 

c.  Prepared  by  other  entities  (e.g.  federal  or  state  audit) 

2.  Please  summarize  the  key  findings  and  recommendations  that  emerged  from  these  reports. 

a.  How  did  the  department  respond  or  take  action  to  implement  the  recommendations?  If  no 
action  was  taken,  please  explain  why  not? 

b.  How  were  these  responses  and  actions  evaluated?  Who  participated  in  these  evaluations? 

c.  How  much  funding,  if  any,  was  allocated  for  follow-up  to  these  responses  and  actions? 
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B.  Analyzing  Workforce  Composition 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department's  head  of Personnel  with  datafnmdoe  department  of  Human  Resources,  f 
necessary.) 

1.  Please  provide  workforce  composition  data  disaggregated  by  sex  and  race:  (Where  audlable,  the 
data  slxjuld  mdude  related  categories  of:  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other 
status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am. 

Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

2.  Please  provide  data  on  part-time  workers,  differentiating  between  employees  that  requested  (Rq.) 
part  time  work  and  those  whose  jobs  are  designed  (Ds.)  and  classified  as  such. 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am. 

Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Rq 

Ds 

Rq 

Ds 

Rq 

Ds 

Rq 

Ds 

Rq 

Ds 

Rq 

Ds 

Rq 

Ds 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

3.  Please  provide  workforce  composition  data  by  occupational  categories:  i.e.  (A)  Officials  and 
Administrators;  (B)  Professionals;  (C)  Technicians;  (D)  Protective  Services;  (E) 
Paraprofessionals;  (F)  Office/Clerical;  (G)  Skilled  Craft;  (H)  Service/Maintenance;  (I)  Elected  or 
Exempt 


Car  eg. 

(A) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Careg. 

(B) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Careg. 

(C) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 
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Categ. 

(D) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Categ. 

(E) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Categ. 

(F) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Categ. 

(G) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Categ. 

(H) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Categ. 

(I) 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Flispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

a.  In  which  categories  are  women  most  under  represented  (i.e.  < 50%)  compared  to  men?  and 
most  over  represented  (i.e.  >50%)  compared  to  men?  Please  specify  job  classification. 

b.  What  percentage  of  women  were  promoted  (i.e.  moved  to  a higher  paying  classification)  in 
each  occupational  category  during  the  last  fiscal  year?  In  which  occupational  categories  and 
classifications  are  women  being  promoted?  and  not  being  promoted? 

c.  What  percentage  of  men  were  promoted  (i.e.  moved  to  a higher  paying  classification)  in  each 
occupational  category  during  the  last  fiscal  year?  In  which  occupational  categories  and 
classifications  are  men  being  promoted?  and  not  being  promoted? 

d.  If  there  is  a difference  in  the  percentages  of  female  and  male  employees  promoted,  please 
explain  why? 
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4.  Please  provide  data  on  occupational  categories  by  employment  status:  i.e.  (PCS)  Permanent  Civil 
Service;  (PEX)  Permanent  Exempt;  (PV)  Provisional  Appointment ; (TCS)  Temporary  Civil 
Service;  (TEX)  Temporary  Exempt.  Duplicate  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  nine 
occupational  categories. 


Occupational  Category  (fill  in) 


PCS 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

PEX 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

PV 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

TCS 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

TEX 

Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Plispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 
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5.  Please  provide  salary  range  based  on  the  full  time  employment  (FTE)  equivalent  salary  for  each 
occupational  category  by  sex  and  race.  Duplicate  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  eight 
occupational  categories.  (Where  available,  the  data  should  mcktde  related  categories  of:  immigration  status, 
language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Occupational  Category  (fill  in) 


Salary  Range 
PCS 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

20  - 29,000 

30  - 39,000 

40  - 49,000 

50  - 59,000 

60  - 69,000 

70+ 

Salary  Range 
PEX 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

20  - 29,000 

30  - 39,000 

40  - 49,000 

50  - 59,000 

60  - 69,000 

70+ 

Salary  Range 
PV 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

20  - 29,000 

30  - 39,000 

40  - 49,000 

50  - 59,000 

60  - 69,000 

70+ 

Salary  Range 
TCS 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

20  - 29,000 

30  - 39,000 

40  - 49,000 

50  - 59,000 

60  - 69,000 

70+ 
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Salary  Range 
TEX 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Plispanic 

Am.  Indian 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

20  - 29,000 

30  - 39,000 

40  - 49,000 

50  - 59,000 

60  - 69,000 

70+ 

a.  If  there  is  a difference  between  female  and  male  employee’s  salary  range,  please  explain  why? 

b.  Please  specify  the  job  classifications  where  this  discrepancy  is  most  prevalent  for  women  and 
men? 


STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  in  Employment  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 


A.  Recruitment 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department's  head  of  Personnel,  EEO  and  m-house  traznmg  staff  m consultation 

with  department  staff at  large.  This  may  also  require  consultation  with  Finance  and  Administration  staff.) 

1.  What  specific  efforts/initiatives  are  made  to  recruit  candidates  from  historically  excluded 
communities  including  women?  (e.g.  advertising/ post  positions  in  publications  that  reach 
women  and  diverse  groups,  maintaining  lists  of  women’s  organizations  to  call  when  positions 
become  open,  etc.) 

2.  How  are  required  qualifications  for  jobs  reviewed  in  order  to  ensure  that  women  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  the  position? 

3.  How  does  the  department  train  staff  involved  in  recruitment  process  to  be  sensitive  to  issues  of 
discrimination?  How  are  women  and  diverse  staff  involved  in  the  recruitment  process?  What  is 
the  process  of  creating  interview  panels?  What  measures  are  taken  to  ensure  a diverse  panel? 

4.  What  does  the  department  do  to  maximize  opportunities  for  historically  underrepresented 
groups  including  women  in  occupations  that  are  not  traditionally  pursued  by  them? 

5.  Over  the  past  two  years  what  percentage  of  participants  in  internship  and/ or  apprenticeship 
programs  are  women?  How  many  sought  and  obtained  employment  with  the  department? 
Please  specify  by  employee  status. 

6.  Describe  the  department’s  examination  process,  (e.g.  frequency,  transparency  of  announcing 
exam  dates,  fair  and  appropriate/ relevant  content  for  each  job) 

7.  What  percentage  of  exam  takers  are  women  during  the  past  fiscal  year?  What  percentage  of 
women  employees  is  hired  as  a result  of  exams?  What  percentage  of  women  employees  is  hired 
without  exams? 
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Complete  table  for  each  of  the  department’s  recruitment  policies/  procedures: 


Recruitment  policy/  procedure 

e.g.  Youth  Works 

Description  of  policy/ procedure 

e.g.  Mentoring  program  to  hire  local  high  schools 
students  from  historically  excluded  communities 

Staff  allocation 

e.g.  Three  program  analysts  supervise  an  intern  for 
six  hours  per  week. 

Results 

e.g.  Increase  student’s  level  of  skills  and  interest  in 
government  service  as  well  as  exposure  to  non- 
traditional  employment  for  women 

Budget  allocation  in  the  last  fiscal  year 

Data  on  total  employees  recruited:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  indude  related  categories  of: 
emigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  1 0.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  of  policy/  procedure  per  employee  recruited  (budget  allocation/total): 

8.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  the  recruitment  process?  How  are  the  concerns  of 
women  and  men  different? 

B.  Professional  Development 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department's  head  of  Personnel,  EEO  and  in-house  training  staff  m considtation  with 

department  staff  at  large.  This  may  also  require  consultation  with  Finance  and  Administration  staff.) 

1.  Please  describe  the  department’s  process  for  conducting  performance  reviews  (e.g.  frequency, 
content,  structure,  employee  input  and  peer  review).  Please  attach  forms  used. 

2.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  the  evaluation  and  promotion  process?  How  are  the 
concerns  of  women  and  men  different? 

3.  How  does  the  department  encourage  employee  career  advancement?  (e.g.  access  to  assignments, 
in-house  training,  mentorship  programs  and  external  trainings/meetings  that  enhance  skills  and 
lead  to  promotion  etc.)  Are  financial  incentives  offered  to  undergo  professional  development 
training?  (e.g.  child  care  provision,  flexible  times,  compensatory/ overtime,  etc.) 

4.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  professional  development?  How  are  the  concerns  of 
women  and  men  different? 

5.  Please  provide  data  by  sex  on  professional  development  training  and  mentorship  programs  to 
reflea  how  many  women  and  men  have  benefited  from  these  opportunities. 


a.  In  house  training 


Staff  allocation 

Results 

Budget  allocation  in 
the  last  fiscal  year 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and 
hours  per  week 
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Employees  served  by  in-house  training:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  indude  related  categories  of: 
nrmagration  status,  language  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  per  employee  trained  (budget  allocation/total  employees  trained): 


b.  Mentorship  or  similar  programs 


Staff  allocation 

Results 

Budget  allocation  in 
the  last  fiscal  year 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and 
hours  per  week 

Employees  in  mentorship  programs:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  indude  related  categories  of: 
immigration  status,  languag,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  ag  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  per  employee  mentored  (budget  allocation/total  employees  mentored): 


c.  External  trainings/meetings 


Staff  allocation 

Results 

Budget  allocation  in 
the  last  fiscal  year 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and 
hours  per  week 

Employees  served  by  external  trainings/meetings:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  include  related 
categories  of:  immigration  status,  languag,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  ag  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table, 
pag  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  per  employee  trained  (budget  allocation/total  employee  trained): 
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C.  Benefits 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department ’s  head  of Personnel  m consultation  with  department  staff  at  large.  This  may  also 
require  consultation  with  Finance  and  Administration  staff.) 

1.  Please  describe  the  parental  leave  benefits  provided  by  the  department,  (e.g.  paid  or  unpaid, 
medical  and  other  benefits  during  leave,  maintaining  job  security  and  seniority  etc.).  How  are 
employees  informed  of  these  benefits?  Are  there  differences  in  the  way  women  and  men  are 
informed  of  these  benefits? 

Employees  received  parental  leave  in  last  fiscal  year:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  indude  related 
categories  of:  immigration  status,  languag,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table, 

10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Total  budget  (i.e.  cost  to  the  department) 

Average  cost  per  employee  recipient  (budget  allocation/number  of  recipients): 


a.  Please  provide  data  on  parental  leave  by  sex  and  duration  in  the  last  fiscal  year: 


0-3  mos. 

3-6  mos. 

6-12  mos. 

Total 

Total  as  % of 
workforce 

Sex 

Paid 

Unpaid 

Paid 

Unpaid 

Paid 

Unpaid 

Paid 

Unpaid 

Paid 

Unpaid 

Female 

Male 

b.  Please  provide  data  on  the  above  employees  based  on  their  return  to  work: 


Sex 

Same  Position 

Same  salary 

Lower  Position 

Promoted 

Did  not  return 

Female 

Male 

c.  Over  the  last  five  years,  how  many  employees  were  promoted  to  a higher  job  classification 
after  taking  parental  leave?  Provide  demographic  breakdown  of  these  employees. 

d.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  parental  leave  benefits?  How  are  the  concerns 
of  women  and  men  different?  What  mechanisms  exist  for  employees  to  express  their 
concerns? 

2.  Describe  the  department’s  child  care  facilities  and/ or  other  provisions/ resources  (e.g.  available 
spots,  number  of  people  on  waiting  list,  hours  of  operation,  age  limitations,  provisions  for  sick 
children,  cost  to  employee,  etc.)  How  are  employees  made  aware  of  this  information?  If  so, 
please  provide  any  written  materials.  Does  this  include  information  for  employees  on  graveyard 
or  early  morning  shifts?  How  are  assessments  made  of  employee  child  care  needs? 
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Employees  receiving  child  care  benefits  in  the  last  fiscal  year:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  include 
related  categories  of:  immigration  status,  Language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See 
diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Total  budget 

Average  cost  per  employee  recipient  (budget  allocation/ number  of  recipients) 

a.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  child  care?  How  are  the  concerns  of  women  and 
men  different?  What  mechanisms  exist  for  employees  to  express  their  concerns? 

3.  Please  describe  the  kinds  of  flexible  work  options  available  to  employees.  If  none,  why  not?  If 
they  exist,  how  are  employees  informed  of  the  options?  Please  provide  any  written  materials. 

a.  Please  provide  data  on  flexible  work  option  by  gender  and  occupational  category  as  of  June 
1,  1999.  i.e.  (A)  Officials  and  Administrators;  (B)  Professionals;  (C)  Technicians;  (D) 
Protective  Services;  (E)  Paraprofessionals;  (F)  Office/ Clerical;  (G)  Skilled  Craft;  (H) 
Service/Maintenance;  (I)  Elected  or  Exempt 


Sex 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

Total 

Total  as  % of 
workforce 

Female 

Male 

b.  Of  the  employees  above,  which  flexible  work  options  are  most  commonly  used  by  women 
and  which  by  men?  What  effect  does  utilizing  flexible  work  options  have  on  the  accrual  of 
work-related  benefits,  seniority  and  promotion? 

c.  Are  there  job  classifications  for  which  the  department  has  found  it  difficult  to  permit  flexible 
work  options?  If  so,  why? 

d.  Does  the  department  offer  work-share  options? 

e.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  flexible  work  options?  How  are  the  concerns  of 
women  and  men  different?  What  mechanisms  exist  for  employees  to  express  their  concerns? 
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4.  In  which  occupational  categories  can  employees  receive  overtime  and  compensatory  time 
benefits? 


Employees  who  received  compensatory  time  benefits  in  last  fiscal  yean  (Where  amdable,  the  data 
should  indude  related  categories  of:  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other 
status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.)  


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Total  budget 

Average  cost  per  employee  recipient  (budget  allocation/ number  of  recipients) 


Employees  who  received  overtime  benefits  in  the  last  fiscal  year:  (Where  available,  the  data  should 
tndude  related  categories  of:  tmm^ratian  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See 
diversity  table,  page  1 0.)  


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Total  budget 

Average  cost  per  employee  recipient  (budget  allocation/ number  of  recipients) 

a.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  compensatory  and  overtime?  How  are  the 
concerns  of  women  and  men  different?  What  mechanisms  exist  for  employees  to  express 
their  concerns? 

5.  What  provisions  exist  to  protea  the  physical  safety  of  department  staff?  What  provisions  exist 
to  protea  the  safety  of  staff  that  works  graveyard  or  early  morning  shifts?  What  concerns  do 
staff  express  about  safety  while  at  work?  How  are  the  concerns  of  women  and  men  different? 
How  are  women’s  concerns  for  safety  addressed? 
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D.  Antidiscrimination  Policies 

( Tobeaompletedby  the  departmatt’s  EEO  staff  in  consultation  with  the  department’s  staff  at  large.  This  may  also 
require  consultation  with  Finance  and  Administration  staff.) 

1.  Please  list  specific  department  practices  used  to  implement  the  city’s  Equal  Employment 

Opportunity  program  with  a brief  description  of  the  activities,  staffing  structure  and  results  of 
each  policy/procedure: 


EEO  policy/  procedure  to  eliminate 

discrimination 

(include  name  and  aim) 

Description  of  policy/  procedure 

Staff  allocation 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and  hours  per  week 

Results  (state  evaluation  criteria  and  actual 
results) 

Budget  allocation  in  the  last  fiscal  year 

Employees  served:  (Where  available,  the  data  should  indude  related  categories  of:  immigration  status, 
language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  per  employee  served  (budget  allocation/ total  employees  served) 

2.  How  are  employees  informed  of  the  department’s  EEO  policies?  What  concerns  do  employees 
express  about  EEO  policies/procedures?  How  are  the  concerns  of  women  and  men  different? 

3.  Are  there  any  specific  policies/ procedures  to  eliminate  discrimination  required  as  a result  of 
court  orders? 

4.  Describe  the  department’s  grievance  process  to  address  discrimination?  (e.g.  Who  is  the  point 
person  to  receive  complaints?  How  is  he/ she  trained  to  respond  sensitively  to  gender  and 
diversity  issues?  If  so,  how?)  How  are  employees  informed  of  the  grievance  process? 

5.  If  there  is  an  internal  finding  of  discrimination,  what  discipline  is  administered?  For  how  long 
and  under  what  circumstances  does  a finding  “for  cause”  remain  in  the  employees  personnel 
file? 
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6.  Please  provide  information  on  each  discrimination  complaints  and/ or  grievances  filed  in  the  last 
fiscal  year: 


Gender  of  complaintant  employee 

e.g.  Female 

Race  of  employee 

e.g.  Asian  (Vietnamese  America) 

Occupational  category  and 
classification  of  employee 

e.g.  Skilled  craft;  Stationary  Engineer  (sewage  plant) 

Reason  filed 

e.g.  sexual  harassment 

Position  of  person  to  whom 
employee  first  complained 

e.g.  EEO  officer 

Position  of  person  who  resolved 
complaint 

e.g.  EEO  officer 

If  financial  costs  were  incurred, 
specify  source 

e.g.  staff  time  ($  xx);  paid  leave  for  complaintant  ($ 
xx);  cost  of  settlement  ($  xx);  legal  fees  ($  xx) 

Length  of  time  to  resolve  complaint 

e.g.  three  months 

Final  outcome  (i.e.  impact  on  both 
the  complaintant  and  the  accused) 

e.g.  harassment  charge  found  to  be  “for  cause”; 
complaintant  given  paid  stress  leave  and  accorded 
settlement;  accused  transferred  to  another  department 
and  disciplined  by  one  week  unpaid  leave;  sexual 
harassment  training  mandated  for  all  staff 

a.  How  are  discrimination  complaints  reviewed  for  patterns  of  problems?  What  is  done  to 
resolve  underlying  problems  of  discrimination? 

b.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  the  grievance  process?  How  are  the  concerns  of 
women  and  men  different? 

7.  Please  provide  staff  and  budget  allocations  for  the  department’s  grievance  process 


Staff  allocation 

Budget  allocation  in  the  last  fiscal  year 

Employees  served  by  grievance  process  in  the  last  fiscal  year:  (Viloeye  available,  the  data  should  include 
related  categories  of:  immigration  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability,  age  and  other  status.  See 
diversity  table,  page  1 0.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  per  employee  served  (budget  allocation/total  employees  served) 
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8.  Are  gender  and  diversity  trainings  conducted  in  the  department?  If  so,  is  it  in  response  to 
complaints  or  are  they  mandatory?  How  often,  how  widely  and  with  who  are  they  conducted? 
What  issues  do  the  trainings  cover?  How  do  the  department  staff  manuals  address 
discrimination  issues?  How  often  are  they  reviewed  and  updated?  What  follow-up  mechanisms 
have  been  created  and  how  do  they  contribute  to  institutional  change? 

9.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  the  gender  and  diversity  trainings?  How  are  the 
concerns  of  women  and  men  different? 

10.  Please  provide  staff  and  budget  allocations  for  the  department’s  gender  and  diversity  trainings 


Staff  allocation 

Budget  allocation  in  the  last  fiscal  year 

Employees  who  participated  in  gender  and  diversity  trainings  in  the  last  fiscal  year:  (Where 
available , the  data  should  tndude  related  categories  of:  imrugradon  status,  language,  sexual  orientation,  disability, 
age  and  odder  status.  See  diversity  table,  page  10.) 


Sex 

Black 

White 

Asian  & Pac. 
Islander 

Hispanic 

Am.  Indian 

Total 

Total  % 

Female 

Male 

Percent 

Average  cost  per  employee  trained  (budget  allocation/ total  employees  trained) 

11.  Does  a support  mechanism  exist  for  women  employees  (e.g.  Women’s  Caucus,  task  force)? 
What  is  its  mandate?  How  does  the  department  head  and  managers  support  and  encourage 
participation? 


Support  mechanism  for  women 
(include  name  and  aim  of  group) 

Staff  allocation 

Budget  allocation  in 
the  last  fiscal  year 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and 
hours  per  week 

12.  What  concerns  do  employees  express  about  strengthening  or  creating  a peer  support  mechanism 
for  women? 
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STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department's  Dmskn/Bwreau  heads,  EEO  and  in-house  training  staff.  Request 
information  from,  employees,  w<jrm’s  and  commumty  groups  ‘inhere  appropriate,  i.e.  reccmmenolationsforactkn) 


1 . Identify  three  to  five  priority  recommendations  for  action  to  promote  gender  equality  and 
equity.  Specify  time  frame,  what  financial  and  human  resources  and  how  to  evaluate  each 
recommendation  (e.g.  indicators  to  measure  progress). 


Recommendation 

Specific  activities 

Estimated  budget 

Potential  source  of  revenue 

e.g.  General  funds,  Federal,  State,  foundation, 
other,  please  specify 

Staff  allocation 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and  hours  per  week; 
staffing  costs  if  implemented  by  partners 

Indicators  used  to  measure  results 

e.g.  Number  of  women  recruited 

List  steps  to  be  taken  and  specify  with 
whom  (i.e.  women’s  and  community 
groups,  contacted  partners,  other  city 
departments) 

Timetable 
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♦ Budget  ♦ 


The  budget  reflects  the  priorities  of  a City  and  its’  Departments—  who  it  values,  whose  work  it 
values  and  who  it  rewards.  A gender  sensitive  budget  is  not  a separate  budget  for  women.  It  is  an 
effort  to  breakdown  the  department’s  overall  budget  allocation  in  order  to  determine  how  and  in 
which  areas  budget  allocations  are  made  and  the  impact  of  these  decisions  on  different  groups  of 
women  and  men.  This  section  ends  with  reviewing  how  and  which  budgetary  allocations  and 
practices  need  to  be  changed  in  order  to  better  incorporate  and  meet  the  needs  of  women  and  girls. 

STEP  1:  Gathering  and  Analyzing  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  and  Reports 

A.  Relevant  Reports/Studies 

B.  Overall  Budget 

STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  in  Employment  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 

A.  Services 

B.  Employment 

STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 


STEP  1:  Gathering  and  Analyzing  Gender  Disaggregated  Data  and  Reports 

(To  be  ampleted  by  the  departmaTt’s  head,  of  Finance  and  Administration.  Request  tnfanrntunjromwa^  and 

arnmaruty  groups  where  appropriate,  La  questions  1.  b.  and  2.  b.) 


A.  Relevant  Reports/Studies 

1 . Please  list  reports/ studies  that  focused  on  gender  and  budget  issues  over  the  past  five  years  as 
well  as  any  reports  in  progress  or  under  consideration. 

a.  Prepared  by  Department 

b.  Prepared  by  women’s  and  community  groups,  unions,  media,  researchers,  etc. 

2.  Please  summarize  the  key  results  and  recommendations  that  emerged  from  these  reports. 

a.  How  did  the  department  respond  or  take  action  to  implement  the  recommendations?  If  no 
action  was  taken,  please  explain  why  not? 

b.  How  were  these  responses  and  actions  evaluated?  Who  participated  in  these  evaluations? 

c.  How  much  funding,  if  any,  was  allocated  for  follow-up  to  these  responses  and  actions? 
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B.  Overall  Budget 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department  s head  of Finance  and  A drmnistrati  on.  Request  information  from  women  s and 

community  groups  where  appropriate,  i.e  question  2) 

1.  Please  provide  total  department  budget  by  division/bureau  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  How  are 
budget  decisions  made  within  the  department?  Which  staff  members  are  involved  in  this 
process? 

2.  How  is  the  public  involved  in  the  budget  process?  How  are  women,  women’s  and  community 
groups  involved? 

3.  If  additional  money  were  made  available,  what  services  and  or  employment  practices  would  you 
create  or  expand  in  the  short  term?  and  in  the  long  term? 


Division/Bureau 

Budget 

Total 

STEP  2:  Assessing  the  Differences  in  Services  between  Women/Girls  and  Men/Boys 

A.  Services 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department's  head  of  Finance  and  Administration  using  data  gathered  in  Parti  Services. 
Request  information  fromwomen  5 and  community  groups  tdoere  appropriate,  i.e  question  2.  C & 4-6) 

1.  Based  on  data  gathered  on  budget  allocation  for  each  of  the  department’s  services  (See  Part  I., 
Step  1,  B.  1)  please  provide: 

a.  the  total  budget  allocation  for  all  services 

b.  the  total  budget  allocation  for  all  services  targeted  for  women/ girls  (add  budgets  for  those 

services  with  check  marks) 

2.  Specify  the  amount  and  percentage  of  the  total  budget  allocation  for  all  services  targeted  for 
women/ girls  funded  by  general  fund,  Federal,  State,  foundation,  other,  please  specify. 


Budget  for  services  targeted  for  women/girls  by  source  of  revenue: 


Total 

allocation 

General  fund 

Federal 

State 

Foundation 

Other,  please  specify 

Total 

Amount 

Percentage 
of  total 

a.  Are  any  of  these  funds  mandated  by  specific  ordinances?  Are  funds  for  services  targeted  for 
women/ girls  sustainable?  Is  there  multi-year  funding? 

b.  What  are  the  potential  sources  of  revenue  for  services  targeted  for  women/ girls?  What  are 
the  obstacles  to  securing  such  funding? 

c.  Is  there  any  collaboration  with  women’s  and  community  groups  to  develop  funding 
strategies  for  services  targeted  for  women/ girls?  Please  explain. 
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3.  How  are  budget  requests  for  services  evaluated  for  their  effects  on  each  gender? 

4.  How  is  gender  incorporated  to  ensure  that  both  sexes  benefit  from  public  expenditures  on 
services? 

5.  How  are  budget  priorities  linked  to  needs  assessments  of  those  who  use  the  services  provided  by 
the  department?  Do  these  needs  assessments  take  into  account  the  extra  or  invisible  cost  often 
faced  by  women  and  girls  in  using  these  services?  (e.g.  costs  of  transportation,  child  care,  and 
time  off  from  paid  employment) 

6.  In  what  service  areas  was  the  budget  increased  from  the  allocation  in  1997  to  1998?  Who  made 
this  decision  and  why?  Which  populations  did  this  increase  benefit? 

7.  In  what  service  areas  was  the  budget  decreased  from  the  allocation  in  1997  to  1998?  Who  made 
this  decision  and  why?  Which  populations  did  this  decrease  affect? 

B.  Employment 

(To  be  completed  by  the  department’s  head  of  Finance  and  Administration  using  data  gathered  in  the  Employment 

section.  Request  information  frtmwomens  and  community  groups  where  appropriate,  i.e.  question  2.  C & 4-6) 


1.  Based  on  data  provided  in  the  Employment  Section  (Step  2,  A-E),  please  complete  table  on  the 
following  page. 

2.  For  each  line  item,  compare  the  female,  male  and  average  cost  per  head. 

a.  Identify  the  items  where  females  or  males  fall  below  the  average  cost  per 
reason  for  this. 

b.  Identify  the  items  where  females  or  males  fall  above  the  average  cost  per 
reason  for  this. 


head.  Explain  the 
head.  Explain  the 
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Budget  Item 

(1) 

$ spent 
on 

Females 

(2) 

No.  of 
Females 

(3) 

$ per 
Female 

W 

$ spent 
on 

Males 

y)  _ 

No.  of 
Males 

(6) 

$ per 
Male 

(7) 

Avg.  spent  per 

employee 

{(2+  5)/(3  + 6)} 

Source:  Employment  Section  Step  2,  A 

mms 

'■  • ’•  5 

im® 

Total  Salary 

Compensatory  time 
Overtime 
Parental  leave 
Total 

Source:  Department  Budget  & Employment  Section  Step  2,  A 2 a |'  J‘ 

isss 

bigfg 

■ . . 

Benefits 
Retirement 
Social  security 
Health  care 
Dental  care 
Unemployment 
Disability  insurance 
Child  care 
Total 

Source:  Employment  Section,  Step  2,  B 

Professional  Development 
In-house  training 
Mentorship 

External  trainings/ meetings 
Total 

Source:  Employment  Section,  Step  2,  C.l 

'iffi 

EEO  Policy /Procedure 
Use  categories  identified 
In  the  employment  section 
Total 

Source:  Employment  Section,  Step  2,  D 

fifum 

Discrimination 

Grievance  process 
Gender  and  diversity 
trainings 

Support  mechanism  for 
women 
Total 

Source:  Employment  Section,  Step  2,  E 

sea 

,:W 

Recruitment 

Search  process 
Training 
Exam  process 
Internship  programs 
Other 
Total 
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STEP  3:  Formulating  Recommendations  for  Action 

(To  be  completed  by  the  departrr&Tt  's  head  of  Finance  and  A chramstration  m amsultation  with  staff  trwobed  m the 
department's  budget  process.  Request  information  from  employees , women's  and  community  groups  where  appropriate, 
La  recommendations for  action) 

1 . Based  on  your  experience  of  conducting  a gender  analysis  of  the  services  and  employment 

budgets,  what  specific  recommendations  would  you  suggest  to  make  the  process  easier.  For  each 
recommendation,  specify  steps  to  be  taken  and  with  whom,  financial  and  human  resources  and 
the  time  frame  to  implement  these  changes. 


Recommendation 

List  steps  to  be  taken  and  (i.e.  women’s 
and  community  groups,  contacted 
partners,  other  city  departments) 

Estimated  budget 

Potential  source  of  revenue 

e.g.  General  funds,  Federal,  State,  foundation, 
other,  please  specify 

Staff  allocation 

e.g.  Number  of  staff  and  hours  per  week; 
staffing  costs  if  implemented  by  partners 

Timetable 
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Juvenile  Probation  Department,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Mission  Statement, 
dated  8/19/98. 

Juvenile  Probation  Department,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Gender  Specific 

Sen  ices  for  Girls  and  Young  Women  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  System.  Request  for 
Proposals,  February,  1998. 

Juvenile  Probation  Department,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Temporary 
Assistance  to  Needy  Families.  Request  for  Proposals,  December  1998. 

Public  Utilities  Commission,  Department  of  Public  Works,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  Memo:  DPW/PUC  Joint  Statement  on  Resolution  of  Sexual 
Discrimination  Claim.  September  11,  1997. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12 A,  Human  Rights  Commission  Mandate. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12B,  Nondiscrimination  in  Contracts. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12C,  Property  Contracts. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12D,  Minoritv/Women/Local  Business 
Utilization  Ordinance,  effective  October  1,  1992. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12D.A.,  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  Minoritv/Women/Local  Businesses. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  12K,  CEDAW.  effective  April  13,  1998. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Chapter  33,  Mandate  of  the  COSW. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Section  16.9-25,  Establishing  a Policy  on  Sexual 
Harassment  for  all  Employees,  Departments.  Agencies.  Boards  and  Commissions. 
Defining  Sexual  Harassment:  Requiring  Education  and  Distribution,  repealed. 

San  Francisco  Administrative  Code,  Section  16.9-25,  Sexual  Harassment  of  City 
Employees,  Amending  the  Policy  on  Sexual  Harassment;  Charging  the  Human 
Resources  Director  with  Providing  Quarterly  and  Annual  Reports  on  Sexual 
Harassment:  and  Providing  that  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  May  Offer 
Support  on  Related  Matters,  amendments. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle.  “Whirl  of  Pain”  October  4,  1999,  page  19. 
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List  of  Participants 

This  report  and  the  guidelines  are  the  results  of  a collaborative  process.  We  prepared  this  list  to  reflect  the 
broad  participation  that  took  place.  Led  by  the  Strategic  Analysis  for  Gender  Equity  consultants  in  close 
collaboration  with  staff  members  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  (COSW),  this  report  is  the 
product  of  detailed  review  and  suggestions  by  the  CEDAW  Task  Force,  and  in  particular,  the  Women’s 
Institute  for  Leadership  Development  for  Human  Rights  (WILD).  Both  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  collected  and  analyzed  much  data  in  a short  time  period.  The  SAGE 
consultants,  COSW  staff  members,  and  CEDAW  Task  Force  members  also  held  many  additional 
discussions  with  community  representatives,  including  organized  labor. 

We  have  attempted  to  list  those  who  participated  in  this  project,  but  know  that  some  will  remain  unnamed. 
In  particular,  many  staff  members  at  both  departments  gave  input  and  time  to  this  process,  and  we  could 
not  list  all  staff  members  who  participated.  We  apologize  in  advance  for  any  mistakes  or  ommissions. 

• Leslie  Abbott,  Policy  Analyst,  International  Federation  of  Professional  & Technical  Engineers 
(IFPTE),  Local  21,  Orpheum  Theater  Building,  1 182  Market,  Suite  425,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102- 
4921,  (415)  864-2100.  Ms.  Abbott  works  on  issues  of  the  contracting  out  of  work,  both  at  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  at  other  city  departments  that  need  engineering  and/or  architecture  services. 

• Amy  Ackerman,  Deputy  City  Attorney,  Office  of  the  City  Attorney,  City  Hall  Room  234,  #1  Dr. 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102-4685,  (415)  554-4700.  Ms.  Ackerman  is  the 
attorney  to  both  the  COSW  and  to  the  CEDAW  Task  Force.  She  was  formerly  the  City  Attorney  for 
the  Juvenile  Probation  Department. 

• Tom  Ammiano,  President,  Board  of  Supervisors,  City  Hall  Room  244,  #1  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett 
Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-5144.  Supervisor  Ammiano  is  currently  President  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  He  has  shown  leadership  in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity  for  women,  including 
lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  women,  and  other  diverse  populations. 

• Olga  Arias,  Public  Works'  Director's  Office,  Depertment  of  Public  Works,  City  Hall,  Room  348,  #1 
Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102-4645,  (415)  554-6920.  Ms.  Arais  was 
instrumental  in  coordinating  meetings  with  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  performing 
other  tasks  necessary  to  the  gender  analysis. 

• Laura  Azzolino,  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Chief,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375  Woodside 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7556.  Ms.  Azzelino  was  equally  instrumental  in 
coordinating  meetings  with  staff  of  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  and  performing  other  tasks 
necessary  to  the  gender  analysis. 

• Bonita  Lynn  Banducci,  Banducci  Consulting,  311  Wyndham  Drive,  Portola  Valley,  CA,  94028,  (650) 
529-9336.  Ms.  Banducci  regularly  trains  on  gender  issues  to  a variety  of  organizations. 

• Roger  Bedford,  Equal  Opportunity  Programs  Manager,  Department  of  Public  works,  875  Stevenson 
Street,  4th  Floor,  Room  470,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  In  addition  to  participating  in  his  department's 
gender  analysis,  Mr.  Bedford  investigates  and  monitors  enforcement  of  anti-discrimination  policies 
within  his  department. 

• Cheyenne  Bell,  Director,  Community  Programs  Division,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375 
Woodside  Avenue,  Room  243,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7813.  In  addition  to  participating 
in  her  Department’s  analysis,  Ms.  Bell  was  a member  of  the  COSW’s  Out  of  Sight,  Out  of  Mind  Task 
Force,  and  has  implemented  various  gender  specific  services  for  girls. 
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Robert  Boileau,  Vice  President,  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  1188  Franklin  Street,  Suite  203,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94109,  (415)  440-4809.  Mr.  Boileau  serves  as  Director  of  Research  for  the  Operating 
Engineers  Local  Union  No.  3. 

Natalie  Britton,  Constituent  Liasion,  Office  of  Supervisor  Barbara  Kaufman,  Board  of  Supervisors, 
City  Hall,  Room  244,  # 1 Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-4880. 
Ms.  Britton  has  a background  in  Women's  Studies.  She  regularly  participates  with  the  CEDAW  Task 
Force  as  a member  of  the  public,  and  has  provided  much  assistance  in  this  project,  including  providing 
useful  comments  on  this  report. 

Sandra  Brown-Richardson,  Director  of  Finance  and  Administration,  Juvenile  Probation  Department 
(JVP),  375  Woodside  Avenue,  Room  202,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7560.  Ms.  Richardson 
is  responsible  for  managing  the  Department's  budgetary  process.  She  worked  day  and  night  to  ensure 
that  her  department  collected  and  analyzed  data  and  information  necessary  to  complete  the  gender 
analysis  in  a limited  time  period. 

Robert  J.  Carlson,  Deputy  Director  for  Financial  Management  and  Administration,  Office  of  Financial 
management  and  Adminsitration,  Department  of  Public  Works,  City  Hall,  Room  340,  # 1 Dr.  Carlton 
B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-4831.  In  addition  to  leading  his  division's 
response  to  the  analysis,  Mr.  Carlson  is  responsible  for  his  department's  budgetary  process. 

Patricia  Chang,  President  and  CEO,  The  Women's  Foundation,  340  Pine  St.,  Suite  302,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94104,  (415)  837-1 1 13.  Ms.  Chang  is  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  member  for  employment  and 
economics.  She  is  also  the  former  Chair  of  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  and  former  President  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Joe  Cheung,  Deputy  Bureau  Chief,  Bureau  of  Constuction  Management,  1680  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)554-8352.  Mr.  Cheung  participated  in  his  department's  gender  analysis. 

Youmna  Chlala,  GirlSource,  2121  Bryant  Street,  Third  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110,  (415)  824- 
9050.  Ms.  Chlala  is  the  alternate  designee  representative  community  member  that  works  in  the  field  of 
humna  rights  and  is  knowledgeable  ablout  CEDAW.  She  is  a member  of  Amnesty  International  USA's 
Women's  Steering  Committee. 

Janet  Clinger,  Program  Director,  Girls'  Mentorship  Program,  YWCA  Come  Into  the  Sun,  1830  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94115,  (415)  776-2739.  Ms.  Clinger  is  a longstanding  advocate  of  gender 
specifoc  services  for  young  women  and  girls,  and  was  a member  of  the  COSW’s  Out  of  Sight.  Out  of 
Mind  Task  Force.  Come  Into  the  Sun  provides  mentoring,  griup  activities,  and  conseling  for  young 
women  who  are  at-risk  or  involved  with  the  criminatl  justice  system. 

Brenda  Cochrane,  Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Labor  Studies  Program,  San  Francisco  State 
University,  1600  Holloway  Avenue,  San  ffancisco,  CA  94132,  (415)  338-2885.  Ms.  Cochrane  has 
been  a leader  in  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  and  is  active  in  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council. 

Donna  Diamond,  Executive  Director,  Domestic  Violence  Consortium,  383  Rhode  Island  Street,  Suite 
304,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  626-8709.  Ms.  Diamond  has  a history  of  advocacy  to  end 
violence  against  women. 

Marcia  deVaughn,  Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  Department  of  Public  Works,  2323  Cesar  Chavez 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94124,  (415)  695-2003.  In  addition  to  participating  in  her  department’s 
analysis,  Ms.  deVaughn  is  the  recipeint  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women’s  1999  Women 
Who  Make  a Difference  Award. 
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• Krishanti  Dharmaraj,  Executive  Director,  Women's  Institute  for  Leadership  Development  for  Human 
Rights  (WILD),  340  Pine  Street,  Suite  302,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94104,  (415)  837-0795.  Ms.  Dharmaraj 
is  a community  member  of  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  for  intemaional  human  rights.  WILD,  in 
partnership  with  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  has  been  the  lead  force  behind  San 
Francisco's  implementation  of  CEDAW. 

• Riva  Enteen,  Program  Director,  National  Lawyers'  Guild,  558  Capp  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94110, 
(415)  285-5067.  Ms.  Enteen  was  a prime  organizer  for  the  "People's  Budget"  and  is  active  is  many 
issues  sekking  the  advancement  of  women,  including  juvenile  justice. 

• Alicia  Fletcher.  Ms.  Fletcher  is  a consultant  in  the  area  of  international  human  rights,  and  has  studied 
budgets  and  gender  analyses.  (Address  and  phone  number  on  file  at  the  Commission  on  the  Ststus  of 
Women.) 

• Holly  Friel,  Intern,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  City  Hall,  #1  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco, 

CA  94102.  Ms.  Friel  is  a graduate  student  in  Women's  Studies  at  San  Francisco  State  University.  She 
currently  serves  as  an  intern  both  at  the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  and  at  the  COSW. 

• Collie  Ganies,  Trainer,  Department  of  Public  Works,  30  Van  Ness  Avenue,  4th  Floor,  Room  4400,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  558-4467.  In  addition  to  participating  in  her  department’s  analysis,  Ms. 
Gaines  is  a previous  recipeint  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women’s  Women  Who  Make  a 
Difference  Award  for  her  outstanding  work  in  the  area  of  sexual  harassment. 

• Leirion  Gaylor,  Budget  Analyst,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  City  Budget  Office,  City  Hall,  Room  288,  #1  Dr. 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102,  (415)  554-4861.  Ms.  Gaylor  is  the  Mayor’s 
CEDAW  Task  Force  Designee  and  specializes  in  the  city’s  budget  procedures. 

• Anne  Godfrey,  Training  Director,  Department  of  Public  Works,  30  Van  Ness  Avenue,  4th  Floor,  Room 
4400,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  558-4490.  In  addition  to  participating  in  her  department’s 
analysis,  Ms.  Godfrey  was  a member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women’s  Sexual  Harassment 
Task  Force. 

• Toni  Guy,  Director  of  Education,  Planned  Parenthood,  815  Eddy  Street,  3rd  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94109,  (415)  441-7858.  Ms.  Guy  is  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  member  is  for  women  and  girls  health 
issues.  Planned  Parenthood  is  committed  to  health  issues  for  women  and  girls. 

• Mercedes  Hernandez,  Personnel  Officer,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375  Woodside  Avenue, 

Room  334,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7563.  Ms.  Hernandez  participated  in  her 
department’s  analysis  and  is  knowledgeable  about  human  resource  issues. 

• James  P.  Horan,  Division  Manager,  Personnel,  Payroll  & Staff  Development,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  875  Stevenson  Street,  4^  Floor,  Room  470,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  554-6000.  Mr. 
Horan  participated  in  his  Department’s  analysis  and  is  manages  both  the  personnel  and  staff 
development  units  in  his  department. 

• Kathy  How,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Public  Works,  30  Van  Ness  Avenue,  5th  Floor, 
San  Francisco,  California,  94102,  (415)  558-4021.  Ms.  How  is  the  Department  of  Public  Works' 
liaison  to  the  CEDAW  Task  Force,  and  is  also  a previous  reciepent  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women’s  Women  Who  Makes  a Difference  Award. 

• Norma  Hotaling,  Executive  Director,  The  Standing  Against  Global  Exploitation  Project  (SAGE),  965 
Mission  Street,  Suite  640,  San  Francisco,  94103,  (415)  905-5050.  Ms.  Hotaling  and  SAGE  Project 
staff  have  designed  and  implemented  model  programs  dealing  with  homelessness,  violence,  and  sexual 
exploitation,  including  prostitution  and  pornography. 
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• Kazuko  Itano,  Intern,  Supervisor  Ammiano  Office,  City  Hall,  Room  244,  #1  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett 
Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-5144.  Ms.  Itano  is  an  alternate  designee  for  Supervisor 
Ammiano  on  the  CEDAW  Task  Force. 

• Priya  Jagannathan,  Women’s  Services  Coordinator,  Glide  Memorial  Church,  330  Ellis  Street,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  441-6032.  Ms.  Jagannathan  coordinates  services  for  a diverse  population 
of  low-income  women,  including  homeless  women,  women  of  color,  and  lesbian,  bisexual  and 
transgender  women. 

• Linda  Jofuku,  Executive  Director,  Yu-Ai  Kai,  Japanese  American  Community  Senior  Service,  588  N. 
Fourth  Street,  San  Jose,  CA,  95112,  (408)  294-2502.  Ms.  Jofuku  has  consistently  advocated  to 
improve  the  lives  of  women  in  San  Francisco.  She  formerly  served  for  many  years  as  the 
Representative  with  Local  21,  the  union  representing  architects,  engineers  and  other  professional 
employees  at  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

• Walter  Johnson,  San  Francisco  Labor  Council,  1188  Franklin  Street,  Suite  203,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94 1 09,  (4 1 5)  440-4809.  Mr.  Johnson  was  formerly  President  of  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and 
for  years  has  served  as  an  advocate  and  representative  of  organized  labor. 

• Barabara  Kaufman,  Supervisor,  Board  of  Supervisors,  City  Hall,  Room  244,  # 1 Dr.  Carlton  B. 
Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-4880.  As  former  President  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Supervisor  Kaufman  was  responsible  for  spearheading  the  adoption  of  the  CEDAW 
Ordinance  in  San  Francisco  and  has  a history  of  implementing  legislation  to  benefit  women. 

• Harlan  Kelly  Jr.,  City  Engineer  and  Deputy  Director  of  Engineering,  Department  of  Public  Works,  30 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  5th  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  558-4522.  In  addition  to  leading  the 
Engineering  Division's  participation  in  the  gender  analysis,  Mr.  Kelly  has  been  instrumental  in  his 
department's  implementation  of  "Project  Pull,"  an  internship  program  for  youth  underrepresented  in  the 
engineering  and  architecture  fields. 

• Sally  Kipper,  Deputy  Director  of  Administration,  Department  of  Human  Services,  P.O.  Box  7988,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94120,  (415)  557-6378.  Ms.  Kipper  presented  to  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  her 
department's  programs  in  the  areas  of  professional  development,  peer  mediation,  diversity  and 
harassment  training. 

• Kate  Monico  Klein,  Department  of  Public  Health,  101  Gorve  Street,  #205,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102, 
(415)  554-2608.  Ms.  Klein  is  an  expert  in  women’s  health  issues  and  has  attended  CEDAW  Task 
Force  meetings  as  a member  of  the  public. 

• Martha  Knutzen,  Commissioner,  Humam  Rights  Commission,  25  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94102,  (415)  252-2500.  Ms.  Knutzen  is  the  Human  Rights  Commission  representative  to  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force  and  is  an  attorney  for  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  State  of  California. 

• Shireen  Lee,  Intern,  Coleman  Advocates  for  Children  and  Youth,  459  Vienna,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94112,  (415)  239-0161.  Ms.  Lee  is  a graduate  student,  and  commutes  to  advoate  omn  behalf  of  girls 
and  young  women  in  San  Francisco's  xcommunities.  She  also  commented  on  the  draft  guidelines,  and 
participated  in  a roundtable  discussion  about  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department. 

• Daz  Lamparas,  Field  Representative/  Organizer,  Service  Employees  International  Union  (SEIU)  Local 
790,  Fox  Plaza,  1390  Market  Street,  Suite  118,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102,  (415)  575-1740.  Mr. 
Lamparas  is  a longtime  advocate  of  organized  labor,  and  is  involved  with  the  Asian  Pacific  American 
Labor  Alliance.  He  provided  useful  commentary  on  this  gender  analysis  report. 

• Vitus  C.W.  Leung,  Representative,  International  Federation  of  Professional  & Technical  Engineers 
(IFPTE),  Local  21,  Orpheum  Theater  Building,  1182  Market,  Suite  425,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102- 
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4921,  (415)  864-2100.  Mr.  Leung  represents  architects,  engineers,  and  other  staff  at  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  as  well  as  at  other  city  departments.  He  commented  on  the  guidelines  for  gender 
analysis,  and  provided  other  useful  input  throughout  this  project. 

• Robin  Levi,  Advocacy  Director,  Women's  Institute  for  Leadership  Development  for  Human  Rights 
(WILD),  340  Pine  Street,  Suite  302,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94104,  (415)  837-0795.  WILD,  in  partnership 
with  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  has  been  the  lead  force  behind  San  Francisco's 
implementation  of  CEDAW.  Ms.  Levi  is  also  an  attorney  for  WILD.  She  spent  numerous  hours 
commenting  on,  editing,  and  even  writing  portions  of  this  CEDAW  report. 

• Leslie  Lundgren,  Civil  Engineer/  Project  Manager,  Public  Utilities  Commission,  1212  Market  Street, 

3rd  Floor,  Suite  310,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-9565.  Ms.  Lundgren  was  one  of  a number  of 
women  who  testified  over  glass  ceiling  issues  at  the  several  city  departments. 

• Cindy  Marano,  Consultant,  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  (WOW),  3240  Kempton  Avenue, 

Oakland,  CA  94611,  (510)  893-8209.  Ms.  Marano  is  a former  CEDAW  Task  Force  member  for 
employment  and  economics. 

• Lori  McCormick,  Youth  Program  Director,  The  Standing  Against  Global  Exploitation  Project  (SAGE), 
965  Mission  Street,  Suite  640,  San  Francisco,  94103,  (415)  905-5050.  Ms.  McCormick  leads  gender 
specific  workshops  for  young  women  at  Juvenile  Hall.  Ms.  McComick  and  other  SAGE  Project  staff 
have  designed  and  implemented  model  programs  dealing  with  homelessness,  violence,  and  sexual 
exploitation,  including  prostitution  and  pornography. 

• Janet  Medina,  Director,  Juvenile  Hall,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375  Woodside  Avenue,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7503.  Ms.  Medina  has  directed  Juvenile  Hall  for  years. 

• Jessica  Nowlan,  Program  Director,  Center  for  Young  Women’s  Development,  965  Mission  Street, 

Suite  450,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  977-1980.  Ms.  Nowlan  serves  as  a program  director  of 
peer  education,  and  conducts  gender  specific  workshops  for  young  women  and  girls  at  Juvenile  Hall. 
She  also  participated  in  a roundtable  discussion  about  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department. 

• Tina  Olsen,  Office  of  Financial  Management  and  Adminsitration,  Department  of  Public  Works,  City 
Hall,  Room  340,  # 1 Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-4831.  Ms. 
Olsen  participated  in  her  deaprtment's  response  to  the  analysis,  and  assists  with  the  department's  annual 
budget  process. 

• Beth  H.  Parker,  Director  of  Program  and  Litigation,  Equal  Rights  Advocates,  1663  Mission  Street, 

Suite  550,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  621-0672.  Ms.  Parker  is  a long  time  advocate  on  behalf  of 
women's  economic  advancement,  and  also  works  in  collaboration  with  Chinese  for  Affirmative  Action. 

• Julie  Posadas,  Community  Outreach  Coordinator,  Statutory  Rape  Vertical  Prosecution  Program,  Office 
of  the  District  Attorney,  850  Bryant  Street,  Third  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  551-9503. 

Ms.  Posadas  teaches  gender  specific  classes  for  young  women  at  Juvenile  Hall.  She  is  a longstanding 
advocate  of  gender  specific  services  for  young  women,  and  was  a member  of  the  COSW's  Out  of 
Sight,  Out  of  Mind  Task  Force. 

• Toni  Powell,  Probation  Officer,  Private  Placement  Division,  Juvenile  Probation  Department, 

375  Woodside  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7653.  Ms.  Powell  refers  young  women 
and  men  to  out  of  home  placements. 

• Mark  A.  Primeau,  Director  of  Public  Works  and  City  Architect,  Department  of  Public  Works,  City 
Hall,  Room  348,  #1  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102-4645,  (415)  554-6920. 
Director  Primeau's  leadership  ensured  that  management  from  all  of  his  department’s  divisions  and 
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bureaus  participated  in  the  analysis.  Director  Primeau  also  himself  regularly  contributed  to  the  gender 
analysis. 

• Perviz  Randeria,  Consultant,  40  Lupine  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA,  941 18-2721,  (415)  386-6318. 

Ms.  Randeria  is  a management  and  diversity  consultant  who  specializes  in  gender  issues. 

• Rebecca  Rolfe,  Executive  Director,  San  Francisco  Women  Against  Rape  (SF  WAR),  1841  Market 
Street,  3rd  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  861-2024.  Ms.  Rolfe  is  a longstanding  and  staedfast 
advocate  in  the  prevention  of  violence  against  women.  She  and  SF  WAR  have  instituted  a 
comprehensive  system  of  services  for  female  survivors  of  abuse  and  assault. 

• Sandra  Ruiz,  Aide  to  Supervisor  Ammiano,  Board  of  Supervisors,  City  Hall,  Room  244,  #1  Dr. 

Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102,  (415)  554-6255.  Sandra  Ruiz  is  Supervisor 
Ammmiano’s  representative  on  the  CEDAW  Task  Force. 

• Marlene  Sanchez,  Community  Builder,  Center  for  Young  Women’s  Development,  965  Mission  Street, 
Suite  450,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  977-1980.  Ms.  Sanchez  serves  as  peer  educator,  and 
conducts  gender  specific  workshops  for  young  women  and  girls  at  Juvenile  Hall.  She  also  participated 
in  a roundtable  discussion  about  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department. 

• Laurie  Schaffher,  Educator,  University  of  California,  Sociology  Department,  410  Barrows  Hall,  #1980, 
Berekeley,  CA  94720-1980,  (510)  261-2339.  Ms.  Schaffher  co-authored  the  report  Out  of  Sight.  Out 
of  Mind  and  participated  in  the  COSWs  Out  of  Sight/Out  of  Mind  Task  Force  and  currently  is 
completing  her  Ph.D.  thesis,  "Worlds  of  Girls  in  Trouble:  Sex,  Anger,  and  Violence  in  Everyday  Life," 
at  the  Sociologogy  Department  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

• Andrea  D.  Shorter,  Deputy  Director,  The  Names  Project,  310  Townsend,  Suite  310,  San  Francisco, 

CA  94107,  (415)  882-5500.  Ms.  Shorter  co-authored  the  report  Out  of  Sight,  Out  of  Mind. 
particapated  in  the  Out  of  Sight/Out  of  Mind  Task  Force,  and  was  formerly  the  Director  of  the 
Detention  Diversion  Advocacy  Project  of  the  Center  on  Juvenile  and  Criminal  Justice. 

• Andre  Spearman,  Field  Representative,  Service  Employees  International  Union  (SEIU)  Local  790,  Fox 
Plaza,  1390  Market  Street,  Suite  118,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102,  (415)  575-1740.  Mr.  Spearman 
serves  as  the  representative  for  many  staff  members  at  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  including 
Counselors  at  Juvenile  Hall.  He  provided  valuable  input  throughout  the  analysis. 

• Gail  Stein,  Former  Aide  to  Supervisor  Kaufman,  City  Hall,  Room  244,  #1  Dr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett 
Place,  94102,  (415)  554-4880.  Ms.  Stein  was  responsible  for  helping  to  spearhead  the  adoption  of  the 
CEDAW  Ordinance  in  San  Francisco  and  also  for  the  initial  phase  of  the  CEDAW  Task  Force 
development. 

• Theresa  Strieker,  Deputy  City  Attorney,  Office  of  the  City  Attorney,  City  Hall,  Room  234,  # 1 Dr. 
Carlton  B.  Goodlett  Place,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102-4682,  (415)  554-4700.  Ms.  Strieker  specializes 
in  the  areas  of  equal  opportunity  and  affirmative  action. 

• Patti  Tamura,  Business  Representative,  Service  Employees  International  Union  (SEIU)  Local  790,  Fox 
Plaza,  1390  Market  Street,  Suite  1 18,  San  Francisco,  CA,  94102,  (415)  575-1740.  Ms.  Tamura  is  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force  member  representing  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council.  She  has  long  been  an 
advocate  on  behalf  of  women  union  members  and  girls  in  the  areas  of  employment  and  education. 

• Joseph  Tanner,  Counselor,  Youth  Guidance  Center,  375  Woodside  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127, 
(4 1 5)  753-7800.  Mr.  Tanner  is  the  chapter  President  of  SEIU  Local  790,  representing  counselors  at 
Juvenile  Hall.  He  has  worked  for  years  as  a Counselor  at  Juvenile  Hall. 
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• Kenneth  J.  Theisen,  Private  Attorney  Invovlement  Coordinator,  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal 
Assistance  Foundation  (SFNLAF),  225  Bush  7th  Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104,  (415)  982-8399. 
Mr.Theisen  is  the  CEDAW  task  force  community  member  for  violence  against  women.  Fie  works  for 
SFNLAF,  a legal  services  agency  which  provides  many  services  to  women  survivors  of  violence. 

• Cossette  Thompson,  Western  Regioal  Director,  Amnesty  International  USA,  500  Sansome  Street, 

Suite  615,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 11,  (415)  291-9233.  Ms.  Tompson  is  a community  member  of  the 
CEDAW  Task  Force  for  that  works  in  the  area  of  international  human  rights  and  is  knowledgeable 
about  CEDAW.  Amnesty  International  USA  was  part  of  the  core  group  of  community  organizations 
that  was  the  force  behind  San  Francisco's  adoption  of  CEDAW. 

• George  Thoppil,  Manager,  Administration  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of  Constuction  Management,  1680 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  554-8356.  Mr.  Thoppil  participated  in  his 
department's  gender  analysis. 

• Gwendolyn  B.  Tucker,  Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officer,  Juvenile  Probation  Department  (JVP),  375 
Woodside  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7558.  Ms.  Tucker  is  the  Juvenile  Probation 
Department's  liaison  to  the  CEDAW  Task  Force  for  the  gender  analysis,  andis  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
criminal  justice. 

• Pansy  Waller,  Compliance  Officer,  Human  Rights  Commission,  25  Van  Ness  Avenue,  8th  Floor,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  252-2519.  Ms.  Waller  is  staff  to  the  Employment  Committee  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

• Ted  Hsien  Wang,  Policy  Director,  Chinese  For  Affirmative  Action  (CAA),  1 155  Market  Street,  2nd 
Floor,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  554-1575.  Mr.  Wang  is  a specialist  in  the  area  of 
discrimination  and  equal  opportunity,  city  contracting,  and  nontraditional  employment  opportunities 
for  people  of  color  and  other  diverse  communities. 

• Kate  Washburn,  Youth  Program  Coordinator,  Women's  Institute  for  Laedership  Development  for 
Human  Rights  (WILD),  340  Pine  Street,  Suite  302,  San  Francisco,  CA  94104,  (415)  837-0795.  Ms. 
Washburn  is  an  expert  in  the  area  of  international  human  rights  and  the  leadership  of  young  women. 
She  co-facilitated  a roundtable  discussion  about  the  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  commented  on 
this  report,  and  frequently  attends  CEDAW  Task  Force  meetings. 

• Jesse  Williams,  Chief  Probation  Officer  and  Director,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375  Woodside 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7556.  Chief  Williams  ensured  that  his  relatively  small 
staff  conducted  the  gender  analysis  within  a limited  time  frame,  he  himself  providing  valuable  input 
throughout  the  gender  analysis.  Under  his  ledaership,  the  Department  has  made  providing  services  to 
girls  a top  prioity. 

• Maurice  S.  Williams,  Deputy  Bureau  Chief,  Bureau  of  Constuction  Management,  1680  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  554-8362.  Mr.  Williams  participated  in  his  department's  gender 
analysis. 

• Robert  Wertz,  Director,  Probation  Services  Division,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375  Woodside 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7547.  In  addition  to  participating  in  his  department's 
gender  analysis,  Mr.  Wertz  is  responsible  for  managing  the  Probation  Services  Division. 

• Nancy  Yalon,  Probation  Services  Division,  Juvenile  Probation  Department,  375  Woodside,  Room  328, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94127,  (415)  753-7652.  Ms.  Yalon  works  with  youth  and  mental  health  within  the 
Juvenile  Probation  Department,  with  a focus  in  the  area  of  girls'  mental  health. 

• Dorothy  Yee,  Manager,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Programs,  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
44  Gough  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  557-4982.  Ms.  Yee  represents  the  Department  of 
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Human  resources  on  the  CEDAW  Task  Force.  She  has  worked  with  the  city  for  many  years,  and  is 
knowledgeable  in  the  city’s  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action,  and  other  personnel  policies. 

Dot  Y.  Yee,  Manager,  Administration  and  Facilities,  Bureau  of  Constuction  Management,  1680 
Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103,  (415)  554-8356.  Mr.  Yee  participated  in  his  department's 
gender  analysis. 
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Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
25  Van  Ness,  Suite  130 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
phone:  (415)  252-2570 
facsimile:  (415)  252-2575 
email:  cosw@ci.sf.ca.us 
website:  http://www.ci.sf.ca.us/cosw 


This  report  will  be  available  on  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women’s 
website  in  December  1999. 


